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Xll INTRODUCTION. 

watering alpine plants overhead with a rose watering pot is beneficial 
to them.* 

Perhaps an improvement in the management of alpine plants would 
be to set the pots, in the summer season, on a frame or grating of 
cast iron, placed a few inches distant from a cistern or pool of watoi% 
by which means a constant evaporation would take place, and a moist 
cool atmosphere be produced. Or the pots might be arranged in beds, 
and a pipe, finely pierced with holes, might pass along the centre of 
each bed, at such a distance above it as that the shower would just 
cover the bed. A shower might thus be applied at pleasure, and the 
plants kept moist by prolonged and gentle rain, instead of being 
deluged by sudden and heavy rain from the watering pot. 

Many alpine plants may be very successfully grown in towns, in 
back yards, and on house-tops; and it is believed that an extensive 
collection might be so grown in the centre of London, if placed in 
frames covered with glass sashes to protect the plants from th(^ 
numerous atmospheric impurities. 



* For the encouragement of all lovers of Alpines, Messrs. Backhouse, in the now 
edition of their Catalogue for 1871, make the following statement: — "A large 
proportion of the truly Alpine species, which find their natural home in the crevices 
of rocks at a great elevation, grow with perfect ease in an open border, in ordinary 
loamy soil. And, strange to say, some that succeed with difficulty on nrtifici.il 
rockwork, flourish well under such circumstances, and thus bring within tin? 
range of every garden a large and varied amount of beauty." 
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ALPINE PLANTS. 



LYCHNIS VISCAEIA SPLENDENS. 

PLATE I. Pia. I. 

Lyehnia VUcd/ria iplendem. The splondid clammy Lychnis* or Red German 

Catchfly. 

Naiural Order — OARTOPHTLLACEifS. The Piuk and Carnation Family. 

The Lychnis Viacarm is a British perennial^ found growing in tufts 
on dry alpine rocks about Edinburgh, and in other parts of Scotland, 
and also in Wales— on Craig Wreidhin, in Montgomeryshire. The 
flowering stems grow about a foot high, producing dense terminal 
panicles of very ornamental large rose-coloured flowers in June. 

The variety figured in our plate (L. V, apUndens) has rocket-like 
heads of clear bright pink flowers, and is extremely ornamental. It 
is equally suitable for sunny fissures of rockwork, or for the open 
border. There is one variety with pure white flowers (L, F. dlha) not 
uncommon in collections; while the double red-flowered variety (L, V, 
fi pUtiaJ is among the most frequent decorations of some of our gardens. 

All the kinds of Lychnis do best in a light rich loamy soil, but 
they should be often taken up and divided, or they will dwindle 
away: the best time for doing this is early in the spring. The species 
under notice and its varieties may be easily increased either by division 
or by seeds. 

The generic name of Lychnis is from Lychnos, a lamp, in allusion, 
it is said by some, to the cottony leaves of some of the species having 
been used as wicks for lamps; while others say that the name has 
been given on account of the brilliancy of the flowers of most of the 
species. 

The order Ocmfophylliuxce is rather a large one, consisting of annuals 
or perennials (abundant in the temperate regions of the globe, but 

L B 



2 CYPRIPEDIUM CALCEOLUS. 

rare in the tropics), with opposite, entire, grass-like leaves, mostly 
without stipules, the branches being usually knotted or jointed at each 
pair of leaves, the most striking and easily recognised examples of 
which will be found in the Pinks and Carnations. The flowers, which 
are generally produced in cymes or panicles, are remarkable for their 
brilliant colours and their delightful fragrance. 



CYPEIPEDIUM CALCEOLUS. 

PLATE I. Pia. II. 

Cyprip^ium Ccdcholus, Linnsous. The English Lady's Slipper. 
Natural Order — O&CHiDACEiE. The Orchid Family. 

The BngUsh Lady's Slipper is one of the most rare as well as one 
of the most beautiful and interesting of our British plants, and the 
largest and most striking of our native orchids. As a wild plant it 
is in great danger of being altogether exterminated by the repre- 
hensible avidity of collectors. The practice of rooting up very rare 
plants cannot be too strongly deprecated. I know one place in the 
county of Durham where the English Lady's Slipper still grows; 
but it would have been exterminated long ago had not the proprietor 
of the estate (who is a lover of Natural History and a good botanist) 
fortunately taken the precaution of plucking annually the flowers when 
in the bud, and thus rendering it somewhat diflBicult to find the plant 
in the lovely Dene in which it grows. 

This elegant orchid is a perennial, and grows naturally in moun- 
tainous woods and thickets: it has fibrous roots, and ovate-lanceolate, 
ribbed leaves. The flowers, which are produced in July, are solitary; 
the calyx-leaves (sepals) and the petals are of a purplish-brown, 
slightly downy, with parallel veins; the hp (slipper), which is of a 
clear yellow marked internally with deep orange or scarlet hairy 
lines, is curved, rounded at the extremity by the contraction of the 
margin, and inflated. Under favourable circumstances the plant will 
attain the height of from nine to eighteen inches. Mr. James Back- 
house, of York, who has succeeded in growing it better than most 
others, finds that it prefers an eastern shaded aspect, and recommends 
that it should be planted in narrow fissures of limestone rock, well 
drained, in rich fibrous loam. It is increased by dividing the roots. 



CYPRIPEDIUM CALCEOLUS. 3 

The variety 0. Oalceolu8 jS helveticum, whicli was introduced from 
Switzerland in 1825, is regarded by some as scarcely distinct from 
the species. 

The generic name, Cypripedium, is from Kypris, one of the names 
of Venus, and podian a slipper, in allusion to the elegant slipper- 
like form of the labellum: hence the name of Venus's or Lady's 
Slipper. 

In scarcely any other order of plants is the structure of the flowers 

so striking and so remarkable as in those of the very singular and 

beautiful plants comprising the order Orchidacece. If the flower 

(generally called the perianth) of an orchid be examined, it will be 

found to consist of three outer loaves which are often called sepals, 

and three inner leaves, called petals. Two of the three inner leaves 

are lateral and equal, while the other (usually the lower one from the 

twisting of the ovary) is of a difierent form, often much larger than 

the sepals and the lateral petals, sometimes lobed and jointed, and 

sometimes very small. This odd or lower petal is called the labellum, 

or lip, and it is sometimes furnished at its base with a spur, which 

contains the nectar so much sought after by insects, whose visits Mr. 

Charles Darwin maintains (in his very interesting work ^'On the 

Fertilization of Orchids'') are absolutely necessary in many, if not, 

indeed, in most, cases, to insure the fertilization of the flowers and 

the production of good seed. The reproductive organs in orchids 

are obscure as compared with those of other flowering plants: it is, 

however, generally considered that the filaments of the three stamens 

are associated with the style, forming a more or less columnar fleshy 

process in the centre of the flower, and called the column: upon 

the fore part of this column the stigma is evident in the form of a 

little cup secreting a viscid fluid; a single, sessile, two-celled anther 

(each cell containing the pollen grains cohering together into a waxy 

'^pollen-mass," called a pollinium) is placed above it, the central one 

of the series, the two lateral stamens being imperfect in all the 

genera of the order with the single exception of Oypripedium, which 

has two anthers, one on either side of a shield-like central disk, 

which is regarded as a rudimentary anther, corresponding to the 

single anther present in all other orchids. In Oypripedium the column 

projects over the opening into a large, slipper-shaped, hollow labellum. 

The pollen grains difier from those in all the other orchids: they 

are not connected together into waxy pollen-masses, called pollinia, 

but are coated with a viscid fluid, which causes the grains to adhere 

when rubbed against the stigma, which, in Oypripedium, is not viscid 

as in all the other orchids. 
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LINAEIA ORIGANIFOLIA. 



PLATE II. — Pia. I. 

LindHa origanifblia, H. K. The Marjoram-leaved Toad-flax. 
NcUurcd Order — ScROPHULAKiACEiE. The Figwort Family. 

The genus Idnaria differs from Antirrhinvmi (the Snapdragon) only 
in the tube of tlie corolla being drawn out at the base into a conical 
or cylindrical spur. The species are more numerous than the Snap- 
dragons^ and have a somewhat wider geographical range: the greater 
number, however, are from the south and south-west of Europe. Two 
of the best-known British species are L. Cymhaluria (the Ivy-leaved 
Toad-flax), and L. vulgaris. Of the latter there is a singular and 
striking variety (fi, Peloria), in which the corolla is regular with five 
spurs — a spur to each petal. 

The L, origanifblia is a perennial, with pretty bluish flowers, a native 
of the south of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1785. It grows 
about a foot in height, and continues in flower from June to September. 
It is increased by division. The most suitable soil for it is a mixture 
of loam and peat (most loam). 

The generic name of Lina/ria is from Linum, flax, in allusion to the 
similarity of the leaves. 

The order ScrophulaHacece is a large one, containing many very 
beautiful well-known and useful plants, among which may be mentioned, 
as examples, the Foxglove, the Calceolaria, the Speedwell {Veronica) ^ 
the Mullein, the Sibthorpia, the Figwort (Scrophularia), the Mimulus, 
the Eyebright, the Battle, the Alonsba, the Maurdndya and Lophospennum, 
the Paulovmia, Oollinsia, Pentsteinon, and Torenia, The plants of the 
brder are widely distributed over the globe, being found from the Arctic 
Circle to the Tropics: they are, however, more frequently met with 
in temperate regions than in the extremes of either heat or cold. 
They are for the most part herbaceous plants with opposite or 
alternate leaves, which are without stipules, and irregular flowers. 



SEXPEBtlYUM ABACHNOIDEIJM. 



the corolla being two-lipped or personate, and the stamens being in 
pairs, and inserted in the tube of the corolla. The capsule is two- 
celled, with seyeral seeds in each cell. 



SEMPERVrVUM ARACHNOIDEUM. 



PLATE n. — pio. n. 

SempervUmm drachnoideum, Limurus. The Cobweb HouBeleek. 
Natural Order — Gbassulacejb. The Crassula Family. 

The Houseleeks are for the most part succulent herbaceous plants, 
a few, however, being shrubs. Some of the species are very orna- 
mental; others are singular and curious. The common Houseleek 
(Sem/permvum tectorumj is frequently found in Britain on the roofs of 
buildings and on old walls. The plant is used by country people as an 
application to bums, inflammations, and ulcers, either alone, in a bruised 
state, or mixed with cream. Linnaeus says that the Houseleek is a 
preservative to the coverings of houses in Smoland. It may easily 
be made to cover the whole roof of a building, whether of tiles, 
thatch, or wood, by securing the offsets with a little earth. 

In the Cobweb Houseleek fS. arachnoideumj the tops of the fleshy 
leaves (which form beautiful little rosettes) are woolly: as they expand 
they carry this woolly substance with them, which, being thus extended, 
assumes the appearance of a cobweb, and hence the name of the 
plant. It was formerly a common practice to treat this beautiful 
ip'ecied of Housel^k (which was introduced in 1 699) as a native of a 
warm climate; whereas it is perfectly hardy, braving the cold of ex- 
pos^ parts of the Alps of Switzerland. It will grow weU and appear 
to great advantage on a wall or on rockwork, and it may also be 
growli in a pot. The more the plant is exposed to the sun, the 
brighter wiU be its stems and leaves, and the more brilliant will be 
its rose-coloured flowers, which appear in June and July. In every 
collection of Alpine Plants this Houseleek should be found. It grows 
freely in sandy peat or loam, and is easily increased by offsets, which 
are produced in abundance. The flower stems grow about six inches 
Mgh. 

The iiumerotis plants contained in the order Orassulacece (that to 



6 AQUILBGIA PTRBNAICA. 

which the Houseleek belongs) are readily distinguished by the equal 
number of the parts of the flower, and by the peculiar succulent character 
of the leaves. The family extends over the greater part of the globe, 
abounding more particularly in south-western Africa, and in the rocky 
districts of Europe and central Asia. Besides Sempervlvum, other well- 
known genera of this order are Crdssula, - Cotyledon, EchevSria, and 
SJdum. 



AQUILEGIA PYRENAICA. 

PLATE II. FIO. in. 

AqidUgia pyrend^iea. The Pyrenean Colmnbine. 
Natural Order — RANUNCULACEiB. The Banunculus, or Crowfoot Family. 

One species of Columbine {A. vulgaris) is now believed to be indi- 
genous in several counties of England, Ireland, and southern Scotland. 
Of this there are several varieties common in our gardens, the flowers 
of which diflTer in form and colour. 

The A, pyrenaica is a native of the Pyrenees, and was introduced 
in 1818. It is a dwarf perennial, very suitable for rockwork, growing 
about a foot high, and producing its deep blue flowers from May to 
July. It should be grown in sandy peat, and it is increased by seed 
or by division of the roots. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded 
by Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, of York. 

The genus Aquilegia, which is a very distinct one, consists of very 
beautiful perennial herbaceous plants, which are found widely spread 
over the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, more particularly 
in mountainous districts, in the new as well as in the old world. The 
name of Aquilegia is from aquila, an eagle: the inverted spurs of the 
flower having been likened to the talons of a bird of prey. 

The order to which the Columbine belongs fRaiiunculaceceJ is the 
first in the Natural System of the late Professor de Candolle. Most 
of the plants contained in it are easily distinguished by their numerous 
stamens, the anthers of which burst outwardly; by their carpels growing 
close together without adhering, except in one or two instances; and 
by the stem-clasping petioles of their leaves, which are generally 
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deeply cut. The flowers have asuaJlj a calyx of five sepals^ and a 
corolla of five petals, diflfering, however, very much in shape, and the 
calyx of ^several of them being coloared so as to resemble a corolla. 
Among the plemts of the order 'are the graceful Clematis, the lowly 
Anembne^, the gliftering Handnculus, and the gaudy Padony; and it 
may be remarked, that the acrid and poisonous properties of these 
plants are nearly as powerful as their beauty is great. They are all 
caustic, and in many of them the deleterious principle is in dangerous 
abundance. M. de Candolle says that its nature is extremely singular: 
it is so volatile, that, in most cases, simple drying in the air or infusion 
in water is sufficient to destroy it. It is neither acid nor alkaline, but 
its activity is increased by acids, honey, sugar, wine, or alcohol; and 
it is, in reality, destructible only by water. The geographical range 
of the order is very extensive. A great many have been discovered 
in Europe, but so abundant are the plants in all parts of the world, 
that an order can scarcely be found more universally and equally 
dispersed. 
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CAMPANULA TURBINATA. 



PLATE m. — FIG. I. 

Oampa/nula turbindta. The vase-like Bell-flower. 
Natural Ortier— Camp an ulace^. The Bell-flower Family. 

Thbeb are a great many very beautiful species of Campdnula which 
are easily cultivated in the borders of the flower garden. 

0. turbinata is a dwarf plant, with rigid, greyish green, toothed leaves^ 
and producing its fine, large, cup-shaped, deep purple flowers, on 
branching erect stems, from six to nine inches in height, in June and 
July. It is a native of the mountains of Transylvania (where it 
grows in company with Hepdtica aiigulbsa), and it is quite hardy in 
this country, thriving extremely well either in the border or on rock- 
work when planted in deep rich loam. 

The order Gampanulacece consists of very beautiful herbaceous plants 
or undershrubs, with a milky though not poisonous juice, and almost 
always alternate, simple, deeply-divided leaves without stipules. They 
are chiefly natives of the north of Asia, Europe, and North America; 
very few being found in the hotter parts of the world. The flowers 
of these plants are single, usually blue or white, very rarely yellow, 
and they are produced in racemes, spikes, or panicles, or in heads. 
The corolla, which is bell-shaped and regular, consists of five petals, 
usually grown together, so as to form a monopetalous corolla with 
five lobes, each lobe having a conspicuous central nerve or vein. There 
are five or more stamens, which are generally distinct, and have broad 
bearded filaments bending over the ovary. The style is at first shorty 
but it gradually elongates itself, and both it and the stigma are 
furnished with tufts of stiff hairs, which, as the style pushes itself 
through the stamens, brush off the pollen (for the anthers burst as 
soon as the corolla opens), and retain it till the stigma is in a proper 
state to receive it. The capsules have generally two, three, or five 
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PAPAVER NUDICAULE. 



cells, each cell containing many seeds. In the genus Campdnula, the 
type of the order, the capsule opens by little valves, which look as 
though cut with scissors. 



PAPAVER NUDICAULE. 

PLATE III. — PIG. II. 

Fapaver nvdicaule, Linnjeus. The naked-stalked Yellow Poppy. 
Natural Order. — PAPAVBRACEiB. The Poppy Family. 

Though this very pretty little Poppy is a native of Siberia (whence it 
was introduced in 1730), it was found some years ago by Professor 
Gieseckd, of Dublin, growing wild among rocks and glens in the hills 
at Achilhead in the north-west of Ireland. The whole plant, except 
the corolla and stamens, is clothed with a tawny pubescence. It is a 
perennial, growing a foot or eighteen inches high, and flowering from 
June to August. It may be grown in the border or on rockwork, the 
soil most suitable for it being a sandy loam. It is readily increased 
by seed, and the plants can be raised annually. There are four varieties, 
three of which have bright yellow flowers Uke the species, the other, 
which is a hybrid, having red and orange flowers. 

The generic name, Papaver, is from papa, pap (Celtic), or thick 

milk: the juice of the Poppy was formerly used in children's food, to 

make them sleep. Opium is obtained from the unripe capsules of P. 

samniferum. 

The order Papaveracece consists of well-known herbaceous plants, 

small shrubs, or annuals, having a milky or coloured juice, and 
bearing showy but very fugitive flowers, which have a calyx of two 
or three sepals, a corolla of four or six petals, and an indefinite 
number of free stamens. All the plants possess a peculiar narcotic 
property. The Canadian Bloodwort, or Puccoon {Sanguinaria cana- 
densis), a little North American plant with delicate white flowers, 
common in our gardens, has crimson juice, and its roots possess 
medicinal properties. From the seeds of the Mexican Poppy {Argembrie 
mexicxina), the Mexicans express oil. The pretty deUcate little Violet 
Horned-Poppy {Bomeria hybrida) is one of our very rare British 
plants being found wild only in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire, generally 
in corn-fields. 

I. c 
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UNN^A BOREALIS. 

PLATE IV. FIG, I. 

Ltnn^pa horedlia, Geonovius. The Two-flowered Liniiaea. 
Nodural Order — CAPRiFOLiACEiE. The Honeysuckle Family. 

Tms^ which is the only known species of the genus, is a smallj 
creeping, evergreen shrub, with opposite, roundish- oval, slightly toothed 
leaves, and very pretty, graceful, drooping, slightly fragrant, pale pink, 
twin flowers. This '4ittle northern plant, long overlooked, depressed, 
abject, flowering early,^' was selected by Dr. J. F. Gronovius, with the 
concurrence of Linnaeus, as a type of the early career of the great 
reformer of Natural History and the father of the modern Physical 
Sciences; and (being one of the native plants of the land which gave 
birth to Linnaeus) as most fit to bear for all time his illustrious name. 

The Linnaea is a native of high latitudes and alpine districts through- 
out the northern hemisphere. It has been found in Sweden, Lapland, 
Norway, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Siberia; and in 
North America in several districts, but most plentifully in Canada. 
In Scotland it was first discovered in 1 795 : most generally it is found 
in woods, especially of fir, more rarely in open rocky and mossy 
situations, chiefly in the counties of Perth, Forfar, Inverness, and 
Aberdeen. ' In England I know of only one station where the plant 
has been found wild (to which I have paid many interesting visits), 
and that is in a plantation of Scotch firs on the estate of Sir Walter 
Calverley Trevelyan, Bart., in Northumberland, where it was first dis- 
covered by the late Mrs. Alexander Wadham Wyndham, daughter of 
the late Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. 

This very pretty, interesting, graceful little plant, which flowers in 
May and June, should be grown in moist sandy peat in a somewhat 
shady situation, and it is easily increased by separating the creeping 
stems when rooted. It is very suitable for growing on rockwork as 
a trailing plant; but it may also be most successfully grown in large pots 
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or pans filled with moist peaty earth and grit^ either indoors in the 
fernery^ or in the open air^ in which latter case^ the pots or pans 
should stand in water. 

The American plant is usually stronger than the European one^ and 
is by some regarded as a variety, and called L. h, americana. 

The Linnsea belongs to the Honeysuckle Family, which consists of 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, with opposite leaves, which are 
without stipules. The flowers of the plants of this order are most 
usually produced in terminal heads, corymbs, or panicles, but sometimes 
they are axillary. The calyx is combined with the ovary, with an 
entire or toothed border, sometimes scarcely prominent. The mono- 
petalous corolla is regular or somewhat irregular, five or rarely four- 
lobed, with the lobes overlapping each other in the bud. The stamens 
are inserted in the tube of the corolla, and alternating with its lobes, 
either of the same number as the lobes or one less, or rarely double 
the number. The ovary is inferior, with from three to five cells, and 
there are as many stigmas, which are either sessile or on short styles, 
or united on the summit of a single style. The fruit is generally 
succulent, with from one to five cells. The seeds are either solitary 
or few in each cell, with a fleshy albumen. — Besides the well-known 
Honeysuckles, as other ornamental flowering plants of the order, fre- 
quently found in our gardens, the following may be mentioned: — the 
Snowberry {Symphoricdrpos) , the striking Leycesteria, and the beautiful 
Weigela. 



HYPERICUM NUMMULARIUM. 

PLATE IV. — PIG. II. 

Hyperieum nummuld/rium. The Moneywort-leaved St. John's Wort. 
NcUural Order— Htpebicacijb. The St. John's Wort Family. 

The species contained in the extensive genus Hypericy/m (many of 
which have very showy flowers) are either herbaceous plants or small 
shrubs, and they are natives of various parts of the world, growing 
on mountains and in valleys, in marshes and on dry plains, in meadows 
and on heaths. Though many of them are quite hardy in this 
country, there are some which require a greenhouse. The leaves are 
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opposite and either sessile or with very short foot-staJks, and they are 
usually full of transparent dots, which are cells containing a yellow 
resinous juice, resembling gamboge in its medicinal properties, and 
having a disagreeable smell. There are, indeed, two kinds of the 
glandular dots: the pellucid ones (already described), which can easily 
be seen by holding up the loaves to the light, and the black ones 
found usually on the under side of the leaves round the edge, but 
sometimes also on the flowers. The flowers are variously disposed, 
but in nearly all the species they are yellow. 

The name of Hypericum is as old as the time of Dioscorides; but 
its origin and meaning are uncertain. Some derive it from the Greek 
words huper under, and eikon, an image; and suppose it to signify 
that the upper part of the flower represents a figure. Others state 
that huper signifies through, and that the name alludes to the pellucid 
dots in the leaves, which form small lenses, through which, when held 
up to the light, images might be seen. The French name of the 
plant, Mllh Pertuis, a thousand pores, is evidently derived from the 
same source. The English name, St. John^s Wort, and the German 
one, Johanniskraut, are taken from the country people, both in England 
and Germany, being formerly in the habit of gathering one species of 
St. John^s Wort {H, i>erforatum) on St. John's Day, to use it to protect 
themselves from evil spirits. This plant, with some others, was em- 
ployed to make what was called John's Fire, which was supposed to 
be a security, for those who kindled it, against witchcraft and all attacks 
of demons. For this reason, also, the Hypericum received the name 
of Fuga Dcemommi, 

H. nummularium is a deciduous species, a native of the south of 
Europe, whence it was introduced in 1823. It has a trailing habit, 
growing to the height of about a foot, and producing its pretty bright 
yellow flowers in June and July. It should be grown in a mixture 
of peaty loam, sand, and limestone; and it may easily be incre€ised 
by division. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, for kindly 
forwarding the plant from which the figure in our plate is taken. 

In the plants included in the order Hypericacece the leaves are simple, 
opposite, exstipulate, deciduous, or evergreen, and copiously dotted with 
immersed, pellucid, resinous glands; the flowers are terminal or axillary, 
and generally yellow; the sap is yellow and resinous. The order is 
chiefly distinguished from those most nearly allied to it by the stamens, 
which, in the flowers of nearly all the plants, are numerous and arranged 
in three or five clusters or bundles. 
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TRIENTALIS EUROPE A. 



PLATE IV. — FIG. III. 

TrientdMa europma, LrNNiBUs. The European Chickweed Wintergreen. 
Natural Order — Pribtulacej!. The Primrose Family. 

This is one of our rare British plants. I have frequently seen it 
growing in shady woods and on turfy heaths in Northumberland, where 
it is comparatively rare. In the Highlands of Scotland it is more 
common. It is not found in Ireland. It is a most elegant little creeping- 
rooted perennial, with erect slender stems from three to six inches in 
height, bearing at the top a whorl of from four to seven leaves, from 
the axils of which one or more lovely pure white or pink-tipped starry 
little flowers arise on slender simple peduncles. The parts of fructi- 
fication, though frequently seven, vary from six to nine, but are always 
accordant with each other. 

This little British plant is interesting as being the only representa- 
tive in this country of the Linnsean class Heptdndrn^a, which is the 
seventh class of the Linnsean System of Botany, and includes such 
plants as have seven stamens. But even in Trientalis the stamens 
vary, the number being very inconstant, and hence the other parts of 
fructification vary likewise, in accordance with a law of equal develop- 
ment well known to the vegetable physiologist. A similar anomaly 
occurs in exotic genera of the same class; and the number seven, 
which is of rare occurrence in the organs of plants, may in all instances 
be regarded either as the consequence of abortion of the units of a 
greater normal number, or of an eflfort to double the series of a 
smaller number. 

This species of Trient&,lis flowers in June, and is readily increased 
by dividing the creeping roots. It should be grown in a mixture of 
light leaf-mould and sand in a moist shady situation. For rockwork' 
it is very suitable, along with the LinruBa, the several species of Pyrola, 
and the three species of Pinguicula. 
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There is an American species (T. a^nericana), which was introduced 
in 1816, and which has spear-shaped leaves and produces its flowers 
in July and August; but in other respects the plant very closely re- 
sembles T, europcea. 

The generic name of Trwntalis is from trieiiSy one-third, in allusion, 
it is supposed, to the humble stature of the plant. 

The Trientjilis is included in the order Primulacece (the Primrose 
being the type), which contains many very beautiful plants: they are 
herbaceous, with undivided loaves (except when under water), and 
regular flowers; the latter being produced either in the axils of the 
leaves or in terminal racemes or umbels. The calyx has usually five 
sepals or divisions; sometimes, however, there may be either four or 
six, or even seven of these divisions or tooth. The corolla is regular, 
and more or less deeply divided into as many lobes or teeth as there 
are divisions of the calyx, or rarely wanting. The stamens are equal 
in number to the lobes of the corolla, and inserted in its tube oppo- 
site the centre of the lobes, or, when the corolla is wanting, alternating 
with the lobes of the calyx. There is a single style with a capitate 
(resembling the head on a pin) stigma. The capsule is single and 
one-celled, containing several seeds. The plants of this family inhabit 
chiefly the northern hemisphere, and especially high mountains, being 
often found at very great elevations. 
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SEDUM REFLEXUM. 



PLATE V. — FIQ. I. 

8hdum rsftatum, Skith. The reflexed yellow Stonecrop. 
Ncdural Order — C&assuijlcbjk.* The Grassmla Family. 

Nearly all the species contained in the genus Sedum are low- 
growing succulent herl^aceous plants, with alternate leaves, and rather 
pretty red, white, or yellow flowers. They are natives chiefly of the 
northern temperate zone, where, with a structure capable of bearing 
the extremes of heat and cold, they flourish in the most exposed 
situations. Few plants can be so easily cultivated, and few are better 
adapted for the decoration of rockwork, or to break the uniformity 
of the walls surrounding a suburban garden. If the plants are grown 
in the borders of the flower garden, the soil should be very light 
and sandy or gravelly, or it should be mixed with loam and brick 
rubbish. When they are planted on rockwork, well drained fissures 
fully exposed to the sun will be found most suitable for them. 

The generic name of Sedum is from sedere, to sit, in allusion to 
the plants growing upon the bare rock, and looking as if sitting upon 
it. 

8. rejlexum is a British perennial species, found not unfrequently on 
walls and thatched roofs, and flowering in July. The stems and leaves 
are smooth. The flowering branches grow erect, from six inches to 
a foot in height, terminating in a compact cyme of bright yellow 
flowers, the parts of which vary very frequently from the normal 
number (five sepals, five petals, and ten stamens); the segments of the 
calyx, the petals, and the germens being six or seven, and the stamens 
twelve or more. Similar variations occur in the flowers of three other 

* The character of the order OrosMiIdcea ia given very briefly in page 6. 
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British species of Stonecrop (which closely resemble that under notice 
in habit) ^ namely, 8. glaucum, 8, ru-pestre, and 8, Forsterianum, 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 



ASTER ALPINUS. 

PLATE V. FIG. II. 

Aster alplnus, LnfNiKUs. The Alpine Aster, or Starwort. 
Natural Order — Compositje. The Composite Family. 

The genus Ashr is a very extensive one, and some of the species 
contained in it are very ornamental, and well deserving of cultivation. 
The perennial species are well known as Michaelmas Daisies; while 
the A, chinefms is that invaluable border annual the China Aster, of 
which there are now so many very beautiful varieties, and which give 
a lively appearance to the flower garden in the autumn. 

The generic name is from aster, a star, in allusion to the flowers 
resembling little stars, on account of the numerous rays of their cir- 
cumference. 

The A, alpinus is a very pretty little plant, which only grows a few 
inches high on its native mountains — the Alps of Austria and Swit- 
zerland (whence it was introduced in 1658) — and even in gardens does, 
not exceed the height of eight or ten inches. The leaves are hairy and 
sometimes velvety. The flowers are produced singly, and are large and 
showy, the disk (the centre) being yellow, and the ray of a purplish 
lilac. The most suitable soil for this plant is one composed of moist 
loam and grit. It begins to flower in May or June, continuing in 
blossom a month or six weeks. It is a very suitable plant for rock- 
work; and it is also well adapted for planting a bed in a geometrical 
flower garden from its dwarf habit, and the large size and showy 
colours of the flowers. There is a variety with white flowers. Both 
the species and the variety are easily increased by division. 

The figure in our plate is from a plant obhgingly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 

The order to which the Aster belongs (Gompositce) is one of the 
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largest of all the Natural Orders^ containing eight or nine thousand 
species, which are natives of all parts of the world. Some of them 
are herbaceous plants and others are shrubs, with alternate or opposite 
leaves (without stipules), which are simple in some, and in others 
much divided. The flowers of all the plants are compound, that is, 
composed of a number of florets, united by a common receptacle, and 
forming a head, which is surrounded by a calyx-like involucre, the 
whole mass having the appearance of a single flower. Each floret, 
however, has a calyx, the tubular part of which is rarely sufficiently 
distinct to be perceptible, but the limb is generally cut into long 
feathery segments, called pappus; and this pappus is always on the 
outside of the corolla, plainly indicating its connection with the calyx. 
In most of the plants the corolla is either ligulate (strap-shaped), as 
in the floret of the wild Lettuce (Laduca virdaaj, or tubular, as in 
the floret of the Cotton Thistle (Onopordum AcdnthiumJ, All the 
British CompdsitsB have their florets either of one of these kinds, or 
of the two combined, that is, with the florets of the disk (the centre 
of the flower) tubular, and those of the ray ligulate; but some foreign 
genera of the order (which are almost entirely American) have florets 
with two equal lips, cut into three or four lobes, and are called bi- 
labiate, as, for example, in the florets of Mutisia latifblia. There are 
five stamens, the filaments of which are distinct, but the anthers grow 
together so as to form a kind of cylinder, through which passes the 
style, ending in a two-lobed stigma. The ovary of each floret contains 
only one seed; and the fruit, which is called an achenium (that is, 
dry and bony), retains the pappus when ripe, and falls without opening. 
To facilitate the study of so extensive an order, it has been found 
desirable to divide it into tribes, and the following four may be re- 
garded as the most simple and the most easily understood: — 1. Oicho" 
racecB, 2. Oyna/rocephala, 3. OoryinbifercB, and 4. Lcbbiatifldrce. The plants 
included in the first tribe (OichoraceceJ have ligulate florets, and a 
milky, narcotic juice; and they bear more or less resemblance to the 
Common Succory (OUhorvwm, Tntyhus), the fleshy roots of which, when 
roasted, furnish the chicory with which coffee is adulterated. Other 
well-known plants belonging to this tribe are the Endive, the Lettuce, 
and the DandeUon. The second tribe (Oyna/rocephaloe) contains plants 
having tubular florets, and a watery tonic juice; and they all resemble 
more or less the common Artichoke (Oy'nara Scolymus). The third 
tribe (OorymMferceJ consists of plants having one portion of the florets 
tubular and the other ligulate; a watery juice, in some bitter and 
tonic, and in others acrid; and the seeds of some of the species yield 
oil. The Daisy is one of the plants included in this tribe: the white 

I. D 
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florets (forming what is called the ray) of this well-known little plant 
are all ligulate^ and the yellow florets (forming the disk) are tabular. 
The Aster, the Ddhlia, and other well-known plants also belong to 
this tribe. In the plants of the fourth tribe fLabiatiJldrcB J , the florets 
are bilabiate. These are not so numerous as those included in the 
other tribes, and they are not so generally known. The MvMeia 
latifolia may be mentioned as an example: in it the florets of the ray 
are narrow and spreading in the expanded flower, while those of the 
disk are shorter, erect, divided into two lips, which curl back, and 
the lower one of which is again divided into two segments. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE. 



PLATE VI. 



Oypripedium apectdbtle, Swartz. The remarkable white-petalled Lady's Slipper. 

Natural Order — Orchidacbje.* The Orchid Family. 

Op the hardy North American species of Cyprip^dium (and there 
are several), that now under notice is by far the most striking and 
beautiful. The flowers, which are produced in June and July on leafy 
stems from eighteen inches to three feet in height, are large and very 
showy, the petals being white, and the slipper-like labellum or lip of 
a lovely rose-colour. When the plant was first introduced to the 
Royal Garden at Kew, about the year 1770, it was called 0. album, 
in allusion to the whiteness of its petals (with which the nectary must 
not be confounded), but the name by which it is now generally known is 
0, spectdbile. It is a native of various parts of North America, where 
it grows in woods, in meadows, and in peat bogs. In this country 
the plant is perfectly hardy, and I have seen it succeed extremely 
well in the open border of a flower garden in the north of England. 
It may also be successfully grown in pots, provided these are large 
and deep enough to allow plenty of room for the roots; but it will 
not succeed in the shallow pans in which some orchids are not un- 
frequently grown. When planted in the open garden, a moist shady 
situation among rocks and stones appears to suit it best: the soil 
should be one composed of loam, peat, and grit. 

This very beautiful hardy orchid would appear to have been known 
to, and cultivated by, the celebrated Philip Miller (at Chelsea), even 
before it was introduced to the garden at Kew. This author, in his 
^'Grardeners' Dictionary," says, "that all the sorts of Cypripfedium are 
with difficulty preserved and propagated in gardens/' and he recom- 

* The character of the order OrcfUddtceoB is given in page 3. 
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mends that they should be '^ planted in a loamy soil, and in a situation 
^ where they may have the morning sun only." And^ he adds^ ''the 

roots should be seldom removed, for transplanting them prevents their 
flowering, which usually takes place in June." 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Messrs. Backhouse and 
j Son, of York, for kindly forwarding the plant from which the figure 

{ in plate YI. is taken. 
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MAZUS PUMILIO. 

PLATB VII. — FIG. I. 

Mdaus pumUto, Bobsrt Brown, ^e dwarf ICazus. 
Natural Order — ScROPHULARiAOBiB * The Figwort Family. 

This is an interesting thongh not a very showy little plants creeping 
under ground, and quickly forming dense tufts, which, however, only 
attain the height of two or tliree inches. It is a native of Van Die- 
men's Land, whence it was introduced in 1823. The flowers, which 
appear in June and July, are of a pale purple or violet, with the 
centre white; and they are produced on stalks so short as scarcely to 
rise above the leaves. The leaves are nearly entire and obtuse, and 
are remarkable for having a tendency to lie .flat on the surface of the 
soil. The plant may be easily grown in pots, in cold fi:*ames, or in 
the open air; and it is very suitable for open sunny situations on 
rock-work. It may be readily increased by division. The soil in 
which it thrives best is one composed of rich loam and sand. 

The generic nam^ is from Mazos, a teat, on account of the little 
tubercles or protuberances whicb close the mouth of the corolla. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 



GERANIUM CINEREUM. 

PLATE VII. — MG. n. 

Oerd^mum cinh'eum, Cavakillrs. The Grey Geranium, or Crane's Bill. 
NcUural Order — GteRANiAC&s. The Geranium Family. 

The very beautiful greenhouse plants usually called Geraniums are 
now removed to the genus Pelo/rganiwni, chiefly on account of a very 

* A desoription of the order BerophuUwi^ieeoB is given in page 4. 
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trifling difference in the calyx. Other differences are scarcely worth 
naming^ except that in the Greraniums the petals are all equals while 
in Pelargonium they are unequal, the upper two being larger than 
the rest. The species of true Geranium are mostly hardy or green- 
house perennials. Some of the British species are very beautiful, and 
•well deserve to be cultivated in gardens, where, indeed, they are fre- 
quently found. 

(?. dneretwi (sometimes called G. varium) is a very beautiiiil dwarf 
species, growing about six inches high, a native of the Pyrenees, 
with five- or seven-parted slightly pubescent greyish leaves, and large 
delicate pale pinkish flowers, prettily veined with purple or violet, 
which are produced in abundance from June to August. The plant 
is very suitable either for rock-work or for forming tufts in a mixed 
border, and it will also succeed in pots or pans in sandy loam. It 
may be easily raised from seed, which it produces in abundance. 

The generic name is from Geranos, a crane, the capsule and its 
beak resembling the head of that bird. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, were so good as to forward 
the plant from which the figure in our plate was taken. 

The Geranium family {Geraiiiacece) consists chiefly of annuals or 
perennials (though some of the exotic species may be regarded as low 
shrubs), with opposite or rarely alternate leaves, which are generally 
more or less toothed, divided, or compound, and furnished with 
stipules. In the principal British genera of the order the flowers are 
regular, but in some of the exotic ones they ar,e irregular. In the 
regular flowers the calyx has five sepals, overlapping in the bud; the 
corolla has five petals, which are twisted in the bud; and there are 
from five to ten stamens, which are often united at the base: the 
ovary is five-lobed and five-celled, with one or several seeds in each 
cell, all attached to the central axis; there are five styles; and the 
fruit is five-lobed, the carpels opening or partially falling off when 
ripe, leaving a central persistent axis. These characters are, however, 
much modified in the genera having irregular flowers. — The plants of 
the order are found in various parts of the globe, but most gene- 
rally in the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, and more 
particularly in south-western Africa. Three of the best-known genera 
of the order are. Geranium (the Crane^s Bill), Erbdium (the Heron's 
Bill), and Pelargonium (the Stork's Bill). 
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ERICA MACKAIANA. 



PLATE VII. — FIG. III. 

Erica Mackaidna, Babinoton. Dr. Mackay's Cross-leaved Heath. 
Natural Order — EaiCACEiE. The Heath Family. 

The genus Erica is a very large one, containing about four hundred 
true species (most of which are natives of the Cape of Good Hope), 
besides the very large number of hybrids and varieties raised in our 
gardens. Only a very few of the species are hardy in this country, and 
most of these are British plants of great beauty. 

As to the origin of the generic name, it may be stated that the Erica 
of Pliny is altered from the Ereike of Theophrastus, which is derived 
from Ereikoy to break, in allusion to the brittle branches of the plant; 
and, it is said, also to the quaUty supposed to be possessed by some of 
the species of breaking the stone in the bladder. 

The E. Machaiana, from Cunnemara in Ireland, and also from the 
Asturias, was long considered as a distinct species, but it is now re- 
garded as only a very marked variety of E, Tetralix, with shorter and 
broader leaves of a darker green. By some it is thought that it may 
probably be a natural hybrid between E, ciliaris and E. Tetralix (having 
the leaves and calyx of the former, and the flowers of the latter species), 
and called E, Tei/ralix B Machaiana, It was first discovered by the 
late Dr. J. T. Mackay (author of the "Flora Hibernica'^), in compliment 
to whom it was named by Professor Babington. It is a dwarf evergreen 
plant, growing to the height of six inches or a foot, and producing its 
pretty pink flowers in terminal clusters or heads from June to August. 
It is very suitable for rockwork, and should be planted in sandy peat. 
Easily increased by layers or by division. 

The Erica TetraUx is the badge of the Clan Macdonald, and it is the 
species most commonly used for making besoms. 

The Heath family (Eiicaceoe) consists of shrubs (sometimes very low 
and creeping) or small trees, generally evergreen, with alternate. 
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whorled^ or opposite simple rigid leaves without stipules; and usually 
drooping flowers, whicli are either solitary or in smaU clusters or racemes 
in the axils of the leaves, or disposed in short terminal racemes. The 
calyx has four or five divisions, either free, or with a tube adhering to 
the ovary. The corolla is either inferior or superior, generally ovoid or 
globular, but sometimes small and campanulate with four or five lobes, 
or with four or five nearly distinct petals. The stamens are twice as many 
or rarely of the same number as the lobes of the corolla, and, though 
inserted within the corolla, they are distinct from it: the anthers open 
at the top with two pores, or with transverse valves. The ovary is 
surrounded at the base by a disk, or secreting scales, and has generally 
as many cells as the lobes of the corolla, rarely apparently twice as many. 
There is a single style, which is straight; and the stigma is undivided, 
or toothed, or three cleft, with an indication of an indusium. The fruit 
is a many-celled capsule or beiTy, with one or several seeds in each cell: 
the seeds are very small, and have a fleshy albumen. 

The plants in this order (which is a large one) are found in most 
parts of the world except Australia, more particularly in the temperate 
and colder regions: they are also met with in the hilly districts within 
the tropics. Besides the Heath, other well known and beautiful plants 
of the order are: Andromeda, Vaccinium (the Cranberry), Oaultheria, 
Arbutus, Arctosfdphylos, Py'rola (the Wintergreen), Kdlmia, Rhododen- 
dron, Bhodora, Azalea, and Ledum,, 
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CAMPANULA PULLA. 



PLATE VIII. — FIG. I. 



Campanula pulla^ LiNNiBtJS. The dark violet-coloured Campanula, or Bell-flower. 
Natural Order — CAMPANULACEiE.* The Bell-flower Family. 

This species of Campanula, though introduced from the Austrian 
Alps so long ago as 1779, is still a rare Alpine, remarkable for the 
extreme delicacy and beauty of its flowers, which, in form, resemble a 
little bell, are of a dark violet-colour, and appeai; in July and 
August. It is a hardy dwarf perennial, growing from three to six 
inches high in sandy peat, and very suitable for planting on rock- 
work in company with other compact low-growing Alpines. It may 
also be successfully grown in pots or pans in sandy loam and grit. 
It may be increased either by division of the root or by seeds. In 
one of the square pans in which many Alpine plants were exhibited 
(with good effect) at one of the fetes of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at South Kensington two or three years ago (if I remember 
correctly, by Messrs. E. G. Henderson and Co.) this Campdnula would 
appear to advantage. 

The name of G, alpina was given to this plant by Bauhin, but it is 
quite distinct from the very beautiful species so named by Jacquin. 
Two popular names, besides that already given at the beginning of 
this description, by which C. pulla is known, are the Austrian Bell- 
flower, and the Russet Boll-flower. 

♦ For a description of the order Campanuldcece see page 8. 
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SEDUM PALLIDUM R08EUM. 

PLATE VIII, — FIO. II. 

Sedum i^aXlidum roseum, Hort. The Rosy Stonecrop. 
Natural Order — CaAssuLACEiE * The Crassula Family. 

The Sedum pallidum of Marschall von Bieberstein (a Russian botanist 
of great repute) is a pretty dwarf annual with pale red flowers (whicb 
appear in June and July), a native of the Caucasus, whence it was 
introduced in 1817; growing well in sandy loam, and readily increased 
by seed. The variety {S. pallidum roseum) in plate viii. (for an oppor- 
tunity of figuring which I have to express my acknowledgments to 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York), has bright rose-coloured flowers, 
and reddish brown stems. The serrated margins of the leaves are also 
of a reddish brown. 

In addition to what has been already stated in p. 15, as to the most 
suitable situations for planting the^different species of Stonecrop, I may 
further remark that many of them are well adapted for being grown 
in pots and vases to be placed in balconies, on steps, or on terrace 
gardens. 

♦ The character of the order CrasfmliK^etn is given in j). 6. 
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FUNKIA UNDULATA ^ VARIEGATA. 



PLATE IX. 

Funkia uyidulata $ variegata, HoBT. The variegated waved-leaved Fuukia. 
Natural Order — Hemerocallidace^. The Day Lily Family. 

The genus Fdnkia contains the species with lilac, pui'ple, and white 
flowers which were formerly included in the genus HemerocdlUs (the 
Day Lily). All the species are ornamental Japanese perennial plants, 
requiring a warm situation in the flower-garden to ensure their flowering 
well. The name was given to the genus by Sprengel in honour of 
Henry Funk, a Prussian apothecary, who discovered several new 
mosses, and published some illustrations of the Cryptogamous plants 
of Germany. 

The F, undulata, which may bo called the Day Lily of Japan 
(whence it was introduced in 1834), grows rather more than a foot 
high, and produces its flowers (which are of an extremely delicate 
lilac colour) in spikes, in August. The variety figured in our plato 
(F. undulata /3 variegata) has rather broad leaves, variegated with 
longitudinal yellow bands. Both the species and the variety are very 
suitable either for being planted in a mixed border, or for being 
grown in pots or vases. The soil most suitable for these plants is a 
sandy loam; and they are easily increased by dividing the roots. 

In the plants included in the order to which the Funkia belongs 
{]Icnu'ruralltda4:e(V., from Hemcroaillut, the Day Lily), the flower (usually 
called the perianth) has the calyx and corolla confounded, and cohering 
into a tube. There are six stamens, inserted in the segments of the 
perianth, with the anthers opening inwards. The ovary is superior, 
three-celled, and many-seeded. There is one style, and a simple stigma. 
The fruit, which is succulent, is tlircc-ccUed. The seeds are packed 
one upon another in one or two rows, the seed-coats being soft and 
pale. 
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The order contains many fine showy plants, bearing their flowers 
(which are white, yellow, red, blue, or lilac) in nmbels, spikes^ or 
racemes. They are mostly inhabitants of temperate zones, and, with 
the exception of the Aloe, are not of any great utility. The Aloe is 
besides remarkable among Monocotyledons (plants with only one seed- 
leaf) for. its fleshy leaves, in which, and its woody stem, it offers a 
striking deviation from the usual structure of these plants. In addition 
to Fihihla, Homerocdllis, and A'loe, other well-known genera of the 
order are, Agapdnthus, PolidntJies (the Tuberose — remarkable for its 
delightful fragrance), Blandfordia, Tritoma (one species of which, T, 
TJvaria, is now so frequently seen, producing a striking effect daring 
the autumnal months, in the public parks and gardens in and around 
London and elsewhere), and Velfhelmin. 
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CARDAMINE TRIFOLIA. 



PLATE X. — FIG. I. 

Carddmine trifblia, Linn^bus. The tliree-leaved Bitter Cress, or Lady's Smock. 
Natural Order — Chtjcipeiub.* The Cmciferous Family. 

Of the numerous species contained in the genus Carddviine, perhaps 
some of the prettiest are British plants, very abundant in the open 
country, but rarely cultivated in gardens. The prettiest of these British 
species are, G. hellidifblia (the Daisy-leaved Lady's Smock), which 
scarcely rises higher than a tuft of moss, has daisy-like leaves, and 
produces an abundance ot lively-looking white flowers; and the common 
Lady's Smock (0. pratensi^), which takes its English name from the 
flowers being produced in such abundance in the meadows as to give 
them the appearance of a bleaching ground, or of being covered with 
clothes from the wash, laid on the grass to dry. This last species is 
also sometimes called Cuckoo-flower, from its being in flower when the 
cuckoos are heard. 

As one of the smaller alpine plants, 0, trifblia is worthy of being 
included in collections. It has been found growing freely in many 
parts of Europe, especially in Lapland, Austria, and Switzerland. From 
the last-named country it was introduced in 1629, and Parkinson, in his 
"Paradise of Pleasant Flowers," gives the following account of its in- 
troduction: — "It was sent me by my especial good friend John Tra- 
descante, who brought it among other dainty plants from beyond the 
s.eas, and imparted thereof a root to me.'' The species is a hardy 
dwarf perennial, with the dark green trefoil-like leaves growing thickly 
together and forming tufts, and the flowering stems, which rarely rise 
above the height of six inches, producing on their summits numerous 
white flowers waved on their edges. Though the flowers, which appear 

♦ From citwj, a cross, and fei'o, to bear: form of corolla. 
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in March and April, are almost always perfectly white, both Parkinson 
and Haller describe them as being sometimes tinged with red or 
purple. The plant is snitable for rockwork: it also grows readily 
either in a pot, or in the open border, succeeding best when planted 
in bog earth in a somewhat moist and shady situation; and it is easily 
increased by dividing its slightly creeping roots. This and other very 
early spring-flowering plants, in the mixed border, will be improved 
by having the shelter of a hand-glass open at the top. 

All the species of Garddnilne are anti-scorbutic, and they are said to 
be very efficacious in cases of disease of the heart. The plants are 
warmly stomachic, and they have the flavour of the water-cress. The 
flowers of most of the species are white; but iu others they are purple 
or reddish. The generic name, Carddmifw, is derived from kardia, the 
heart, and dainao, to subdue, in allusion to the supposed stomachic 
qualities of the plants; or, perhaps, as some think, it may be a 
diminutive of kardamon (Gr.), water-cress, the taste being similar. 

The order {Cniciferce) to which Cardiimiue belongs is an extensive 
one, consisting of herbs, or rarely undershrubs, with alternate leaves, 
without stipules, and with the flowers in terminal racemes. The Cru- 
ciferous plants are widely spread over the globe, but they are chiefly 
found in the northern hemisphere: they are scarce within the tropics, 
i^nd in some districts entirely unknown. Crucifers are readily distin- 
guished by their flowers, which have four divisions to the calyx and 
the corolla, the four sepals being placed alternately with the petals, 
the latter forming a cross, and hence the name of Cruciferous (cross- 
bearing); there are six stamens, two of which are generally shorter 
than the others, or very rarely wanting; there are two carpels; and 
there is one style, and a divided stigma. The seed-vessel is a kind 
of pod, either short and broad, like that of the Shepherd's Parse 
{Cdpftclla Barsa'pastoris), when it is called a silicic, or long and narrow, 
like that of the Cabbage {Brdssica olercu'i'a), when it is called a silique. 
The two valves of the silique open naturally when ripe, curving upwards, 
and the seeds are deposited on a thin membrane (called the dissepiment) 
between the cells. The great importance of this family of plants to 
mankind can hardly bo overstated, containing as it does the water- 
cress, the turnip, the rape, the mustard, the cabbage and its numerous 
cultivated varieties (as, for example, the cauliflower, broccoli, kale, 
kohl-rabbi, etc.), the woad, the scakalc, the radish, and many other 
most useful plants. When their texture is succulent and watery, as 
in the roots of the turnip and the radish, and as in the leaves of 
the cabbage tribe, the plants are always edible, ilany of the Cruci- 
ferous i)lants possess high anti-scorbutic proi)crtics, particularly the 
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mustard, tlio horse-deadish, the scurvy-grass, tho common radish, aud 
the dirterent kinds of ercss. From tho sgeds of some of the plants oil 
is expressed, and used either for culinary purposes or for burning in 
lamps. Some of the plants, too, are extremely beautiful and delightfully 
fragrant, as the stocks, the wall-flowers, the sweet alyssum, the candy- 
tufts, the rockets, and many others. 



PRIMULA DENTICULATA. 



PLATE X. — FIG. II. 

Primula denticulata, Sir James Edward Smith. The tootbed-leavcd Primrose. 
Natural Order — PRiMULACEiE.* The Primrose Family. 

This pretty Indian Primrose was introduced through the medium of 
the late Dr. Royle, in 1838. It is a native of the mountains of 
Silhet and Nepal, and is particularly abundant in the vicinity of Kat- 
mandu, and in Gossain-Than, where its dense umbels of bright lilac 
flowers, on stalks six or eight inches high, produce a striking effect. 
It is a perennial, with a root consisting of several thick fleshy fibres. 
While young, Dr. Wallich says, '^it bears on the top of this root a 
number of large, oval, concave, acute, closely imbricated, rose-coloured 
membranous bracts, which embrace all the tender parts, and even the 
imperfectly formed umbel; but as the plant advances in age, most of 
these disappear." In some instances these bracts have been noticed 
leafy at the margins. The leaves themselves are oblong-spathulate 
(oblong and having the upper end broadest, like a spatula), hairy on 
both sides, from two to four inches long, waved, wrinkled with the 
tightly reticulated nerves, the margins revolute (rolled back), and 
sharply toothed: the petiole is broad and reddish. 

When first introduced this species was considered a greenhouse 
plant, and it is still frequently grown in pots, but it is perfectly 
hardy, and will succeed on rockwork if planted in well-drained and 
sheltered situations in rich moist loam and grit. It flowers in the 
open air in April and May, but it may be brought into flower 

* The character of the order PrimulhcecB is given in page 14. 
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several weeks earlier when grown in pots in the greenhonse or con- 
servatory. It is well suited for the mixed border^ but^ as it flowers 
in early spring, and is, therefore, liable to be injured by springy frosts, 
a warm and sheltered situation should be chosen for it. It is easily 
increased by division of the roots, or by seeds. 

This species is considered by some to be nearly allied to the very 
pretty Bird^s-eye or Mealy Primrose (P. farinbsa), a somewhat rare 
British plant. There is a striking dwarf variety (P, denticulata nana), 
which is also well worthy of a place in collections. One popalar 
name by which P. thnticulata is known is the Purple Nepal Cowslip. 

The genus Primula is an extensive one, and many of the species 
contained in it are extremely pretty, and are invaluable in early spring, 
when they flower most profusely and make the flower-gardens and 
the mixed borders quite gay with their brilliant colours. They all 
succeed best in a mixture of rich loam and peat; and they are readily 
increased either by dividing the plants soon after they have done 
flowering, or by seeds. The generic name is derived from irrimv^, the 
first, in allusion to the early flowering of the plants. 
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ACiENA MICROPHYLLA. 



PLATE X. — FIG. Ill, 

Acoina mitn'ophyllaf JosEPU Dalton Hooker. The small-leaved Aceena. 
Natural Order — Sanouisorbace^. The Burnet Family. 

The species composing tho genus Acoiua are curious herbaceous 
perennials, with a somewhat shrubby character, stemless, or with 
prostrate, branching stems, and with numerous pinnate radical leaves. 
Tho scapes are slender, bearing dense, globose heads or spikes 
of minute hermaphrodite flowers (that is, with stamens and pistil in 
tho same flower). Dr. J. D. Hooker, in his "Handbook of the New 
Zealand Flora,^' says that Acoc'na is "a remarkable genus, almost 
confined to the southern temperate and antarctic regions, the excep- 
tions being a few Polynesian and Mexican species, and one Chilian, 
which last is also found in California. The barbed calyces of various 
species form burrs, which, in some pastures in Australia, adhere to 
tha sheep in such quantities as seriously to injure the fleece.^' The 
leaves of one species (-4. Satiguisorha) are said by Mr. Backhouse (in 
his "Narrative of a Visit to the Australian Colonies ^^) to be an excel- 
lent substitute for tea. The plant is common everywhere in Tasmania, 
and is well known from the annoyance caused by its fruit hooking to 
the stockings and other parts of the dress of pedestrians. The generic 
name is derived from alcaina, a thorn, in allusion to the thorns or 
bristles on the calyx or fruit. 

The A, microphy'lla is a small, tufted, procumbent, much branched 
plant, glabrous (smooth) or nearly so, with brownish green pinnate 
leaves, having from two to six pairs of deeply serrated or notched 
leaflets, those at the top being the largest. The greenish incon- 
spicuous flowers are produced in close round heads (large for the size 
of the plant), and are fiimished vrith long crimson or rosy spines 
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whicli are the angles of the four-angled calyx thickened or prodaced 
into rigid, divaricating spines, that are rarely hispid (rough with stiff 
hairs) at the apex. This very singular plant is a native of several 
parts of New Zealand, in one part (the Ashburton range) growing at 
an elevation of two thousand feet, and it is quite hardy in this 
country. It succeeds best in sandy loam and peat, and it is easily 
increased by division. It is suitable for planting on the lower parts 
of rockwork, beneath the eye, where the globular heads of bright 
crimson spines can be seen; and the dense tufts into which the 
plant spreads, forming quite a carpet, will produce a good effect in 
the mixed border in summer and autumn, either alone or underneath 
taller-growing plants that are not placed very close together. Where 
the soil is suitable, it may even be used as an edging plant. 

For an opportunity of figuring this remarkable plant I am indebted 
to Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, who call it A, novce-ZeldnduBy 
a name which, I think, it is not desirable to retain, and should be 
discarded, as there are four other specdes of the genus natives of 
New Zealand. 

The order to which Acae^na belongs {Smi^iLxsorbaceoi^) is a small 
one, containing about a dozen genera, which are still retained in the 
order liosacece (the Rose family) by many botanists, though the late 
Dr. Lindley considered that they appeared to demand a distinct station, 
on account of their constantly apctalous flowers, their hardened calyx, 
and the reduction of carpels to one only; but, as the order is not 
distinguishable by any other characters, he maintained that the genus 
Agrimdma (sometimes stationed in it) must be preserved among Hose- 
worts, because of its petals, and from its habit being by no means 
that of the Sanguisorbs. The Burnet family consists of herbaceous 
plants or undershrubs, occasionally spiny. ITie leaves are simple' and 
lobed, or compound, alternate, with stipules. The flowers are small, 
often capitate (growing in a head): the calyx has a thickened tube 
and a three, four, or five-lobed limb, its tube being lined with a disk; 
there are no petals; the stamens are definite, sometimes fewer than 
the segments of the calyx, with which they are then alternate, arising 
from the orifice of the calyx; the anthers are two-celled, innate 
(that is, attached to the apex of the filament, or stalk, of the stamen), 
bursting longitudinally, occasionally one-celled, bursting transversely. 
The ovary is solitary and simple, with a style proceeding either from 
the apex or the base; the ovule is solitary and always attached to that 

♦ From Sanguisorha — sanguiSf blood, and earheo, to absorb: one species of the 
genus {S. offichialu) was formerly considered a powerful vulnerary. 
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part of the ovary whicli is next the base of the style; the stigma is 
either compound or simple. The nut is solitary, and enclosed in the 
often indurated tube of the calyx: seed solitary, suspended or ascend- 
ing; the embryo is without albumen; the radicle is either superior or 
inferior; and the cotyledons (seed-leaves) are largo and plano-convex 
(flat on one side and convex on the other, as a plano-convex lens). 

Sanguisorbs are natives of heaths, hedges, and exposed places in 
Europe, North and South America beyond the tropics, Australia and 
New Zealand, and the Cape of Good Hope; in which latter country 
they may be said to represent the Roseworts of Europe. Their general 
character is astringency. A decoction of Alchemilla vulgaris (the 
Lady's Mantle), a well-known British plant, is slightly tonic, and is 
asserted, by Frederick Hoffinann and others, to have the effect of 
restoring the faded beauty of ladies to its earliest freshness. Bangui- 
sorba officinalis (the Common Burnet), another very well-known British 
plant, is an useful fodder. The root of Sanguisorba canadensis (the 
Canadian Burnet) is said to be bitter, astringent, nauseous, and emetic, 
and its fruit stupefying. Besides Acae'na, Alchemflla, and Sanguisdrba, 
other genera of the order, pretty well known, are, Adenosfoma, Cliffortia 
(most of the species of which are singular Cape plants), Margarimrpus 
(which has pearly succulent fruit), and Poteriuniy one species of which 
(P. Sanguisorba) is common on chalky hills in England, and is called 
the Salad Burnet (as well as the Garden Burnet), from the leaves being 
sometimes put into salads. 
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ORCHIS FOLIOSA. 



PLATE XI. 

OvchiB folihsa, Sol\nder, MSS. The Leafy-spiked Orchis. 
Natural Order — ORCUiDACEiB.* The Orohid Family. 

The genus O'rchis contains some very curious and beautiful species 
(about ten or twelve are British plants), which are rather difficult to 
cultivate. The flowers of most of them are remarkable for theii* gro- 
tesque forms, some resembling the heads and bodies of animals, as in 
the Bee Orchis, the Fly Orchis, and the Spider Orchis (which three 
kinds are now placed in the genus 0^j|>7rr//.s), and in the Lizard Orchis 
{O'rchis hirdna), the Monkey Orchis fO, iephrosdnihos) , and the Man 
Orchis (Aceras or O^phrys anthropophoraj , Few of the species produce 
seeds with certainty, as, from the peculiar relative arrangement of the 
pollen masses and the stigma in Orchids, it would appear, from the 
observations of Mr. Charles Darwin, that the flowers can only very rarely 
be self-fertilized, and that, almost universally, insect agency is necessary 
to transport the pollen from flower to flower, f These interesting plants 
are, therefore, usually propagated by their bulbs or tubers, whict, in 

* The character of the order OrchiddcecB is given in page 3. 

t All who may desire to know the manner in which the fertilization is effected 
by the aid of insects, will do well to road Mr. Charles Darwin's very interesting 
work "On the Fertilization of Orchids," in which the author's object is, first, 
"to show that the contrivances by which Orchids are fertilized, are as varied and 
almost as perfect as any of the most beautiful adaptations in the animal king- 
dom; and, secondly, to show that these contrivances have for their main object 
the fertilization of each flower by the pollen of another flower." I think and 
hope, with Mr. Darwin, that, as Orchids are universally acknowledged to rank 
amongst the most singular and most modified forms in the vegetable kingdom, 
the facts given in his work may "lead some observers to look more curiously 
into the habits of our several native species;" and I believe, with him, that "an 
examination of their many beautiful contrivances will exalt the whole vegetable 
kingdom in most persons* estimation." 
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most of the species, are of a peculiar strnctnre and economy. An 
Orchis, on being taken out of the ground, is found with two solid 
masses, ovate or fasciculated (arranged in bundles or parcels), at the 
base of the stem, above which proceed the thick fleshy fibres which 
nourish the plant. One of these bulbs or tubers is destined to be the 
successor of the other, and is plump and vigorous, whilst the other, or 
decaying one, is always wrinkled and withered. From the withered 
one has proceeded the existing stem, and the plump one is an offset, 
from the centre of which the stem of the succeeding year is destined 
to proceed. By this means, the actual situation of the plant is changed 
about half an inch every year; and, as the offset is always produced 
from the side opposite to the withered bulb or tuber, the plant travels 
always in one direction at that rate, and, in a dozen years, will have 
marched six inches from the place where it formerly stood. 

In the garden, the British Orchids (all of which are ten*estrial) can 
hardly be said to be propagated: the species are generally taken up 
with great care from their native habitats with balls, and transferred 
to a shady border, where, if they succeed, they will, in a year or two, 
begin to increase, and will become very beautiful objects. Those which 
grow in the open fields are generally found in calcareous soil, and 
those in bogs or woods thrive best in peat, or peat and loam mixed. 
Orchis militaris and 0. fmca, according to Salisbury, succeed best in 
chalky soil, free from all manure whatever; but they will, he says, en- 
dure more moisture than would be supposed, for he found them in a 
very wet part of the meadow below the terrace at Mill Hill, where 
they had, no doubt, been planted by Mr. Peter Collinson (whose 
gardens had attained such a high celebrity about the middle of the 
last century). O'rchis conopsea affords another singular instance of 
this sort, for it is found growing wild on the driest limestone, mixed 
with 0. pyrwmidalwy and in bogs where one can hardly tread, mixed 
with Epipdciis palustris. The best time for transplanting the British 
Orchids, according to Sweet, is when they are in a growing state. 

The Orchis affords the preparation known as Salop, imported from 
Turkey and other parts of the Levant; and which has also been made 
in this country from 0. mdscida and other British species. The root 
is washed, the brown skin rubbed off, and then dried in an oven 
and ground into powder. This powder, as an article of diet, is 
accounted extremely nutritious, containing a great quantity of farina- 
ceous matter in a small bulk. 0. Truiscula is very abundant in the 
meadows of Gloucestershire, and Salop has been made from its bulbs, 
equal to that imported. 

Orchis is the (Jreek name of the plant. In Arabic, according to 
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Forskahl, it is called sahhleb, whence, doubtless, our word salep has 
been obtained. 

The very fine species of Orchis figured in our plate ("0. folwsaj is 
a native of woods and copses in Madeira, whence it was introduced 
in 1829. It is, indeed, a species peculiar to that island; and, accord- 
ing to the Rev. E. T. Lowe (formerly, for twenty years, British Chaplain 
in Madeira), it is found in rocky banks of Ribeiro Frio, amongst grass 
and bushes of SjKirtlum cdwUcans, at an elevation upon the hills of 
three thousand foot. Mr. Lowe states that he gathered one native 
specimen which measured two feet seven inches in height. The plant 
is very much like one of our native species fO. latifdUaJ, from which, 
however, it difiers in being larger in all its parts, in having a dis- 
tinctly three-lobed flat lip, instead of a lozenge-shaped convex one, a 
shorter and more slender spur, and a taller stem. In this country 
the plant produces its fine spikes of purple flowers, sometimes three 
inches broad, in May, and it succeeds extremely well, either in well- 
drained pots, or a turf pit, in a soil composed of the turfy portions 
of heath mould, with a mixture of moss and sand, or in one of rich 
moist peat, loam, and sand. Messrs. Backhouse and Son state, that 
it will often thrive in an ordinary border. Like many others, this 
species varies with spotted and spotless leaves; and in some speci- 
mens the flowers are of a much darker colour than represented in our 
plate. 
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SAXIFKAGA LONGIFOLIA VERA. 



PLATE XII. 

Sa^ifraga longifhlia vera. The loDg-lcaved Saxifrage. 
Natural Order — Saxifbagacea. The Saxifrage Family. 

Sdxifraga is a very extensive genus of beautiful alpine plants, most 
of which are particularly suitable for planting on rockwork, or on the 
sides of naked banks; while some are well adapted for edgings to 
walks or bods, and also for planting in beds in a geometric flower 
garden. Many of the more rare and tender kinds require the pro- 
tection of a frame in winter, and these should, therefore, be grown in 
pots. The most suitable soil for all of them is one composed of moist 
loam and grit; and all are readily increased either by division or by 
seeds. Most of the species are perennials with either fibrous or 
granular roots, and only a few are annuals: of the former there are 
more than a dozen which are natives of Britain, one of the best 
known being the London Pride (Saxifrofja or Robertsonia umbroHaJ, 
which, though a native of mountainous districts in Yorkshire and in 
Ireland, endures the smoke and impure air of London; while of the 
latter, there is one, the Rue-leaved Saxifrage (8. tridixdylUesJ , which 
is common on rocks and on very old walls in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, flowering in the spring and early summer. The different 
species of this favourite genus are subject to great variation in ap- 
pearance, and to much diversity of opinion among those who profess 
to be best acquainted with them. The new genera into which several 
authors considered that Saxifraga ought to be divided, have not, 
however, been generally adopted. 

The generic name is derived from saxum, the stone, and fraiigo, to 
break, in allusion to the medicinal qualities which some of the species 
were formerly supposed to possess. 

The 8. longifolia is one of the most beautiful of the species with 
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silvery margins to the leaves, and it has been most appropriately called 
the Queen of the Silvery Saxifrages. It is a native of the higher parts 
of the Pyrenees, and has been found quite hardy in this country. The 
leaves are narrow and rigid, witli beautiful silvery margins, and form 
most effective rosettes (often from six to eight inches in diameter)^ 
making the plant attractive at all seasons of the year; while the pure 
white flowers are produced in early summer in noble panicles, from a 
foot to eighteen inches in length, and more or less dense, the stems 
being covered with short, stiff, glandular hairs. This most beautiful 
Saxifrage is equally suitiible for planting on the face of rockwork or 
on the face of an old wall, provided there is space for a sufficient 
depth of soil into which it can send down its roots. In beds or 
borders, somewhat raised, it will succeed very well, and also in pots 
or vases in the greenhouse or conservatory, the pots or vases being 
furnished with good drainage, and a liberal supply of water being 
given during the spring, summer, and autumn. This most striking, 
distinct, and desirable species is readily propagated by seeds, which 
are ripened in abundance. 

I have to thank ilossrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, for kmdly 
forwarding the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 

The S, lliu/ulafa of Jk'Uardi (an Italian botanist), the Tongue-leaved 
Saxifrage, is considered by some authors to be closely allied to S, 
liyiKj i folia ; and the S. crusiaia of Vcjst (a St}Tian botanist), the Crus- 
taceous-edged Saxifrage, is regarded as a very dwarf variety of it, 
with the margins of the leaves thickly set with incrustations. 

The order Sn,vifraijao:(.v, is an extensive one, consisting mostly of 
small herbaceous plants, though some of the exotic genera are trees 
or shrubs, with alternate or opposite leaves without stipules. In the 
flowers of these plants, the calyx has generally five, rarely four, sepals, 
more or less adherent to each other and to the ovary: the corolla 
has five spreading petals (with short claws), which are seldom wanting; 
there are either five stamens or twice that number. The ovary usually 
consists of two carpels, diverging at the apex; the partition between 
these is sometimes complete, forming a two-celled ovary, but occa- 
sionally it is absent, when it is one-celled: the styles (which, in the 
greater number of this family, are only two) are usually distinct, but 
sometimes they are adherent. Each cell contains a large number of 
minute ovules. 'Jlie fruit, which is a capsule, is generally enclosed in 
the calyx, and opens only at the point. There is one genus, however, 
in which there is no adliesion between the calyx and the ovary; and 
there are several genera in -which the adhesion does not extend far 
up. The order has a wide range: many of the plants are natives of 
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mountainous tracts in Europe, and the northern parts of the world, 
the herbaceous species frequently forming the chief beauty of that 
rich turf which is found near the snow in high Alpine regions. Some 
grow on rocks and old walls, and in hedgerows, or near rivulets, or 
in groves. Only a very few are found in tropical countries. The 
whole of the plants of the order are more or less astringent: the root 
of Heuchera americana is powerfully so, whence it is called, in North 
America, Alum-root. Otherwise, the species possess scarcely any known 
useful properties; though some have maintained that Saxifraga crassi- 
folia may be used as a substitute for tea; and that Chrysosplenium 
altemifblium had some small reputation, in former days, as a slight 
tonic. Of the three known species of Chrysosplenium (the Golden 
Saxifrage), two are British plants, viz., that already mentioned, which 
has alternate leaves, and 0. oppositifblium, the leaves of which are 
opposite: both are extensively used as salad plants in the Yodges, under 
the name of Cresson de Roche, Of the herbaceous genera of the order, 
besides those already mentioned, the best known are, Pamdssia (the 
Grass of Parnassus), one species of which (P. palustris) is a most 
elegant British .J^marsh plant; Drosera (the Sundew), of which there 
are three British species, and other species are natives of New Holland, 
North America, and the Cape of Good Hope; and Dionce^a (Venus's 
Fly-trap), a North American plant, with the leaves curiously formed of 
two lobes, which close and open as if hinged, both lobes being furnished 
with glandular hairs so extremely irritable that the leaves close at the 
slightest touch and entrap any insect which may be within the lobes. 
Of the genera of the order which are decidedly shrubs, several are very 
well known, being generally found in the gardens of this country, as, 
for example, Deutzia, Escallbnia, Hydrangea, and Philadelphus (the 
Garden Syringa, or Mock Orange), the flowers of the most common 
species of which (P. coronarius) smell like those of the Orange, and 
the leaves taste like Cucumber. 
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DRABA AIZOIDES. 



PLATE XIIT. — PIG. I. 

Drdha aizindedt LiNKiEUs. The Aizoon-like Draba, or Sea-green WhitloTT Grass. 
Natural OrJer— Crdcifeile * The Cruciferous Family. 

Most of the species of Draba are dwarf evergreen herbaceous 
plants (only a very few being either annuals or biennials), generally 
with the leaves collected in tnfts, and with the flowers (which are 
either white or yellow) in terminal racemes. They are natives, for 
the most part, of the cold mountainons countries of Europe: a few 
are found in North America. In some of the species the seed-pod 
is a silique (that is, long and tapering, as in the Cabbage), while in 
others it is a silicle (short and broad). Several of the species are 
very pretty, and very suitable for planting in sunny fissures on rock- 
work, or for growing in pots, among other Alpine plants. These 
little plants succeed best in a mixture of loam and peat, or of loam 
and grit; and they are easily increased either by dividing the roots 
or by seeds. The name of Draba is from drabe, acrid, biting, in 
allusion to the taste of the leaves of many of the species. 

D. aizoules is the most striking of the five or six British species 
of the genus. This pretty little rock plant is only found wild in 
South Wales, on rocks and walls at and near Pennard Castle, near 
Swansea. The leaves are fringed with rigid hairs, and are produced 
in dense cushion-like tufts or clusters. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow, and appear in March and April. The plant does not grow 
more than three or four inches high, and it is very suitable for 
planting on rockwork, on walls, or on ruins, where the rich golden 
hue of the petals, and the clusters of the remarkably fringed evergreen 
leaves will produce a good effect for several weeks in early spring. 
As this species of Draba does not ripen seed very freely, the most 
ready mode of propagating it is by division of the roots. 

* The character of the order Crucifenv has been already given in page 30. 
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PLATE XIII. — no. II. 



Ihhris BahiiHii, Louik Dkvillb. M. Bubaui*8 Candjtufl. 
Natural Oi'der — Ckucifera.* The Cruciferous Fumily. 

All the species of Iberls are very pretty plants with narrow or 
pinnatifid leaves, and white, pink, or purple flowers, of easy culture, 
and well known in our gardens under the popular name of Candytuft; 
a name which was originally applied to the /. umhellata only, an an- 
nual species with purple flowers which has long been a great favourite, 
and is generally found in our flower-gardens, and which was first dis- 
covered in Candia, and called Tldvn<pi Candioi by Lobcl and Dodona^us. 
The flowers, which are easily recognised by the unequal petals, are 
produced in largo corymbose racemes, which, in some of the species, 
are elongated, and take somewhat of a spike-like character. This is 
especiallj the case with one of the annual species; but the flowers of 
most of the perennial species are corymbose. The generic name is 
derived from Iberia, the ancient name for Spain, because some of the 
first discovered species are natives of that country. 

J. Bubanii is a very pretty, dwarf, compact-growing biennial species 
from the Pyrenees, with pink, or, rather, lilac-coloured flowers, and very 
deep green glossy leaves, which form dense rosettes, producing a very 
good effect when covered with a profusion of branching flower-stems. 
A soil of rich sandy loam is best for it, and it may be propagated 
by seeds. Though this plant in some points resembles very much the 
J. Bernardiana of MM. Grenier and Godron, and, indeed, is considered, 
by M. Grenier, as identical with that species, yet M. Louis Deville (the 
discoverer of J. Bubanii) and others maintain that it differs in being 
a biennial (while J. Bernardiana is an annual), and in some other im- 
portant particulars. Hence, M. Deville (who first found the plant, in 
flower and in seed, in August 1858, at Belembits, near Arrens, in the 

• The character of the order Cruciferoi will be found in p. 30. 
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valley of Azun, Hautes-Pyrences) named it in honour of M. Bubani, an 
Italian botanist. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 



SEDUM TURGIDUM. 



PLATE XIII. FIG. III. 

Shdum turgidum, Bamond. The Turgid StoDecrop. 
NcUural Order — Crassulacks.* The Crassula Family. 

This species (a native of the south of France) resembles Sedum album, 
which is a British plant, occasionally met with on rocks, walls, and the 
roofs of houses (generally in rather sheltered situations) in Somerset- 
shire, and on the Malvern Hills in Worcestershire. M. Bamond first 
gave it the name of 8, turgidum, and ten years later it was named 8. 
micrdnthum by M. Bastard, or Batard (a writer upon the Flora of 
France); while the late Professor A. P. de Candolle, considering it only 
a variety of 8. album, called it 8, a. ^ micrdnthum. 

The flowers, which are produced in cyme-like panicles, appear in 
June and July: they are white, like those of 8, album, the edges 
of the petals being sometimes slightly tinged with pink. The leaves 
are fleshy, and have an inflated or swollen appearance, as the specific 
name implies. The plant is a perennial of easy culture, like most of 
the other kinds of Sedum, and suitable for planting on the less promi- 
nent parts of rockwork, and on walls, or on old ruins. 

Another species, to which the late Professor De Candolle gave the 
name of 8. turgidum, is now regarded by some as the 8. ienellum of 
Bieberstein. 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son for kindly forwarding the plant from which the figure in the plate 
is taken. 

• The character of the order Crassuldcece will be found in p. 6. 
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PLATE XIV. — no. I. 



Menziesia poUfblia, Si& J. E. Smith. The Irish Mcnzicsia, or St. Dabeoc*s Heath. 

Natural Order— Ericacea.* The Heath Family. 

Menziegia is a small genus of very ornamental^ dwarf^ lieatli-like 
shrubs^ with the flowers in graceful terminal racemes. Three of the 
species are very suitable for planting in sunny fissures on rockwork, 
or on banks, the best soil for them being moist sandy peat. The 
name was given to the genus by Sir James Edward Smith in honour 
of Archibald Menzies, F.L.S., etc., an assiduous botanist, who acted 
as surgeon and naturalist to the Expedition under Vancouver, and 
who, while thus engaged, collected many specimens of plants on the 
north-west coast of America, in New Holland, Van Diemen's Land, 
and other places. Modem botanists have divided the genus into 
almost as many genera as there are species. 

M. polifblia is a bushy, heath-like, evergreen undershnib, growing 
about a foot or two feet high, with ascending stems (which are often 
of a reddish brown colour) clothed with projecting hairs, small leaves, 
which are green and shining above and clothed with white cottony 
down underneath, their margins being entire and slightly revolute (rolled 
back), and terminal racemes of very elegant purple flowers, which 
continue to appear from June to September. It is a native of Ireland 
(where it was first found in Mayo and Galway by Lhwyd, preWous 
to 1699) and the Pyrenees, growing on the sides of mountains, on 
moors, and on dry heaths, where it is very ornamental. It may bo 
propagated by layers or by cuttings. Botanists appear to have dif- 
fered much as to the name of this species: Linnseus first called it 
Aiidr&meda Ddboecia, and then Enca Dabcecia; Ray, Eni^a hibernica; 

• The character of the order Ericctcece has been already given in page 23. 
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Hudson (in liis "Flora Anglica^^), Varcinmni cantairricum ; A. P. de 
Candolle^ Menziesla Dahu.^dit; and David Don, Daboecia polifolm (St. 
Dabeoc^s Heath, the name in Ireland). And of popular names, besides 
the two already given, there are the following, namely: Irish Whorts, 
Irish Heath, Cantabrian Heath, Bell Heath, Heath Gardrobe, Polium- 
leaved Menziesia, and St. Dabooc^s Menziesia. 

There are several varieties of this species of Menmesia, differing in 
some slight particulars, namely: the dwarf (M, p. nana), the long- 
leaved (M, p, longifblia) , the broad-leaved (M» p. latifoliaj, the pale- 
flowered fM. p. pdUidaJ, and the dark purple fM. p. atropurpureaj , 
There is yet another, which has largo pure white flowers, and which 
is sometimes found in collections under the name of M. jf>. globbsa. 
This may bo the same as the very beautiful variety with white flowers 
(M, p, jldre alho) which was discovered in the county of Mayo in 
1832 by the late Dr. J. T. Mackay, and by him sent to the late 
Professor David Don, who, in 1835, gave a very well-executed figure 
of it in the third volume of the second series of Sweet^s "British 
Flower- Garden," under the name of Dahwcia poUfbUa fi dlha. 
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PLATE XIV. — FIG. II. 

Parnamsia ^yalustris, Linnjeus. The Marsh Parnassia^ or Common Grass 

of Parnassus. 

Natural Ord&r — Saxifragacea* The Saxifrage Family. 

The species of Parruissia are elegant herbaceous plants, with peren- 
nial fibrous roots, entire leaves (mostly radical), and carious white 
flowers, which are produced on erect stems, each stem usually bearing 
a single leaf, and a single terminal flower. These interesting little 
plants are natives of peat-bogs, and wet places in Europe, Asia, and 
North America, chiefly in Alpine districts; and they succeed best in a 
wet but well-drained soil composed of peaty loam and grit. Though 
the characters of Parndssia are so well marked that it is not easy to 
confound it with any other genus, yet its place in the Natural System 

• The character of the order Saxifragacece has been already given in p. 40. 
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has been much diapated. Most generally it has been placed with the 
Sundews in DraseracecB, next to the Violet and Milkwort families^^ but 
ita dose affinity with the Saxifrages^ Mr. Bentham says, ^^has now been 
ftilly proved, especially by the recent publication of several curious 
Himalayan species,'' The generic name is derived from Mount Par- 
nassus, the abode of grace and beauty, where, on account of the elegance 
of ita form, this plant is feigned to have first sprung up. 

P. palustrta is one of the most elegant of our native marsh plants, 
and very interesting on account of the singular structure of the flower. 
It is frequently found in bogs, in high wet pastures, and on moist 
heaths in many parts of Britain, more especially in the mountainous 
districts of Wales and in the northern counties of England, growing in 
company with the Sundew, and rivalling it in singularity of structure. 
While in the Sundew the peculiar glandular hairs, for which it is re- 
markable, are found only on the leaves, in the Grass of Parnassus they 
exist on the flowers. The stamens are about half the length of the 
petals, at first not longer than the ovary, but as soon as the flower is 
fully expanded, one of the filaments gradually increases in length, and 
presents its anther over the stigmas (of which there are four), where 
it remains till it has shed its pollen, after which it recedes from the 
ovary, and falls back to the petals. Thus, one stamen having performed 
its destined office and retired, a second advances in like manner; as, 
also, do the other three in succession, till the pollen of all is discharged, 
and the fertilization of the ovules (young seeds) is thereby comploted.f 
Alternating with the stamens, there are five very beautiful, inversely 
heart-shaped, fleshy, green scales, divided at their edge into numerous 
rays, each of which is tipped with a beautiful pellucid yellowish gland; 
so that the flower, when viewed from above, appears set with sparkling 
jewels. The petals are broadly egg-shaped, white, and delicately striated 
with pellucid, greenish veins. The rather largo striking white flowers 
appear in August and September, and are produced on angular stems 

• ViolilcecB and Polygalaecce. 

t The late Mr. William Baxter (who, for a very long period, so ably filled the 
post of Cm^tor of the Botanic Garden of the University of Oxford) found, from 
observationH made by him, in September 1828, on some plants of the Pamdssin 
which were then in flower in the Oxford Botanic Garden, that "each stamen oc- 
cupied about twenty-four hours in elevating itself above the stigmas, and discharg- 
ing its pollen; after which it was about the same length of time in retiring from 
the stigmas to tlio petals. Eiglit days elapsed between the opening of the flower 
and the receding of the fifth and last stamen from the germen" [the old name of 
the ovarium^ or ovary]. The time, however, will, it is believed, vary in proportion 
to the supply of heat and moisture. 
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from throe to ten inches or a foot high^ each stem supporting a single 
flower, and bearing, midway, a single sessile, stem-clasping, entire leaf. 
The radical leaves (on long foot-stalks) are smooth, broadly heart- 
shaped, entire, and deeply and equally veined. 

This very interesting and beautiful little plant should be grown in 
all gardens where spots sufficiently moist or boggy can be found; or, 
if there should be a tank or basin devoted to aquatic plants, it may be 
grown in pots partially immersed in water. Either plants or seeds are 
most easily to be obtained. The seeds should be sown in wet soil as 
soon as they are gathered. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly forwarding 
the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 
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PLATE XV. 

OetUiana AndrhtvsU, Grisebach. Andrews's Gentian. 
Natural Order — Gentian ace a. The Gentian Family. 

All the species included in the genus dniflann are very beautiful 
herbaceous plants^ with opposite, entire, undivided leaves, and with 
the flowers (the prevailing colour of which is blue in the British 
species) either solitary and terminal, or in pyramidal or oblong 
panicles, the lower ones being often axillary. 

Few genera display so full a series of colours in the flowers as this 
does: red, blue, yellow, and white are all exhibited in it, with many 
of the intermediate compound tints. Yellow and white are rare in 
the regions of the Gentians, but red or blue will almost invariably 
be present: the red species are nearly confined to the Andes of South 
America and New Zealand. Dr. Jameson, in his ^'Botanical Notes on 
the Flora of the Andes of Peru and Colombia,'' says: ''Of sixteen 
species of Gontian with which I am acquainted, one half are red, 
four purple, two blue, one yellow, and one white." 

Most of the species grow well in rich fibrous loam and gravel, or 
limestone, on sunny slopes; but a few require peat, and some must be 
grown in pots, as they require to be protected during the winter. 
Though many of them may be increased by dividing the roots, most 
of them produce seed freely. The seeds should be sown in a dry 
sandy soil in the open border as soon as they are ripe, and they will 
then quickly vegetate; but if left till spring before they are sown, 
very probably they will not come up till the second year. Two species 
of the genus (0. acaulis and 0. vernaj are very beautiful edging 
plants: they also look extremely well when grown in pots or vases. 
The name of Qcntiana is said to be derived from Gentius, King of 
lUyria, who, according to Pliny, first discovered the tonic properties 
possessed by the stems and roots of some of the Hpecies of the genus. 

I. H 
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The very handsome species figured in our Plate XV (0. Andreicaii) 
is a native of North America, where it is frequently found in low 
grounds and moist woods, flowering in September and October, and 
whence it was introduced a few years ago. It resembles in some 
respects G, Saponaria (the Soapwort-Uke, or barrel-flowered Gentian), 
another North American species, a perennial, very frequently grown 
in our gardens; but it is much more striking and beautiful. It is a 
biennial, with an ascending stem, growing from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, and with very smooth leaves (except on the margin, 
which is a little rough) about three inches long, and an inch or more 
in breadth. The flowers, which are of a very rich deep purplish blue, 
never fully open, oven under the influence of bright sunshine, but 
remain nearly closed: they are produced in a somewhat crowded ter- 
minal fascicle or head, with one or two in the axils of the upper 
pairs of leaves. This fine Gentian is very suitable for planting in a 
mixed border: it may be increased by division and by seed. 

I have to thank Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, for kindly 
forwarding the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 

The order Oentianacece (which is nearly allied to Apocynacece, the 
Dog's-bane Family) is rather a large one, and consists of herbaceous 
plants, which are generally smooth, and more or less bitter. The leaves 
are opposite and entire, without stipules. The flowers are produced 
in terminal, dichotomous (forked) cymes or panicles, with a single 
flower in each fork. The calyx is tubular, and consists of four, five, 
or, rarely, of from six to eight divisions. The corolla is regular, with 
a straight or open tube (sometimes very short), and a spreading limb 
of as many divisions as the calyx, usually plaited or twisted in the 
bud. The stamens (which have broad filaments and arrow-shaped 
anthers) are as numerous as the divisions of the corolla, and alternate 
with them. The ovary has only a single cell, or it is partially divided 
into two cells, as in the genus E^xacum. The seeds are small and 
numerous. 

All the plants of the order are pretty, and many are extremely 
beautiful. They are found in all parts of the world, from the regions 
of perpetual snow upon the summits of tho mountains of Europe, to 
the hottest sands of South America and India. Thoy do not, however, 
appear in the Flora of Melville Island; but they form part of that of 
the Straits of Magellan. The most common genus is that which gives 
the name to the order (Gentiana) , several species of which possess 
medicinal properties (especially (?. lutea, G, jfunddfa, and G, imrpurea), 
the roots being eminently tonic and stomachic; and similar, though 
more feeble, virtues ai*o found in most of tho plants of the order. Of 
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the other genera, the best known nro Chlnni (tlic Yellow-wort), 
Erythrvba, Ohironia, Spitjelia (the Wonn-(5raas), Ijlutiitithmt, YlUnminy 
and Menyanilics (the Buck-bean). Of this last, the only kno^vn species 
(M. trlfoliafaj is a well-known and beautiful I^ritish marsh or bog 
plant, which is intensely bitter. Its rhizome is reckoned one of tlio 
most valuable of known tonics; but large doses produce vomiting. 
Withering says that it may be used as a substitute for hops in making 
beer. Vilhirsia nymplifri'n»h's (another British marsh, or, rather, arjuatic 
plant) actfl in a similar way, but is weaker. 
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MERENDERA BULBOCODIUM. 



PLATE XVI. FIG. I. 

Merendera Bulbochdium, Bamond. The Bulbocodium-like Merendera. 
Natural Order — MELANTHACEiE. The Melanthium Family. 

The genus Merendera contains only two or three species, which are 
bulbous plants, thriving well in light loamy soil, and being readily 
increased either by seeds or by off-sets from the bulbs. Merendera is 
a name given to Gohhicum by the Spaniards, and applied to this 
genus because of its affinity. 

M. Bulhocbdmm is a very pretty little plant, very much resembling 
Bulbocodium vernum (with which it has by many been confounded), 
but producing its reddish purple flowers in the autumn. It is a native 
of the Pyrenees. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 

The order to which Merendera belongs (Melanthacem) consists of 
bulbous, tuberous, or fibrous-rooted herbaceous plants, extremely variable 
in appearance. In some the flowers are inconspicuous, and of a dull 
green, while others have white or purple flowers. All the species 
have a poisonous acrid juice, which is particularly active in the genera 
GolcMcum and Veratrum, They are frequent at the Cape of Good 
Hope, not uncommon in Europe, Asia, and North America, and exist 
within the tropics of India and New Holland. The two best known 
genera of the order, Colcliicum and Bulbocbdmmy are distinguished from 
the genus Crocus, which they so strongly resemble in the appearance of 
their flowers, by the ovary being within the flower instead of below 
it, and by the flowers having three distinct styles, instead of one 
style and three stigmas. The bulbs of the Cokhiciim are used in 
medicine. The root of Vei-atrum is believed to have been the Helle- 
bore of the ancients. 
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PLATE XVI. — FIG. II. 

Polygonum vacciniifulium, N. Wallicii. The Bilberry-lcnvcd Bistort. 
Natural Order — PoLYGONACEiE. The Buckwheat Family. 

Nearly all the species of Pohjgonvm are common weeds of temperate 
climates. P. Bistarta (Snake' s-weed), one of the British species, being 
one of the strongest vegetable astringents, might well be applied to 
the purpose of tanning leather, if it could be procured in sufficient 
quantity. The young shoots were formerly eaten in herb-puddings in 
the north of England, where the plant is known by the name of 
Easter Giant; and in the neighbourhood of Manchester they are said 
to be substituted for greens, under the name of Patience Dock. 
Another well known British species is the P. Pvrttlraria, very common 
in ponds and ditches. The seeds of P. Fiigopijrum (the Buckwheat) 
and P. tatariruvi are used as food; and, according to Humboldt, the 
leaves of P. hUpidum are used in South America as a substitute for 
tobacco. 

The name of Polygcrnxnn is from j)f)/y/r — many, and gonu — a knee, 
or joint, in allusion to the numerous joints of the stem. 

The pretty bright pink-flowered species figured in our plate (P. 
vacciniifoUuiiiJ is a native of the mountains of the north of India, 
whence it was introduced in 1845. Dr. Royle says it grows at an 
elevation of from seven to thirteen thousand feet, which appears to be 
the greatest elevation at which plants of the kind occur in India. It 
is, therefore, perfectly hardy in this country, living without protection 
even in low damp situations, provided it is placed among stones, so 
that no wet may lodge about it in winter. It is particularly suitable 
for planting on banks sloping to the south or west, or on rockwork, 
requiring, however, to be kept clear of all neighbouring plants that 
may be likely to choke it up. It forms a little flat loose bush. 
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through which the air and light pass partially; and in the early 
autumn it produces an abundance of its gay rosy spikes of flowers. 
Tlio plant is easily propagated by cuttings put into sandy loam or 
peat in the month of August, beneath a hand-glass. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly forwarding 
the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 

The Buckwheat family fPolygonaceceJ consists of herbaceous plants 
or under-shrubs, with fleshy leaves, which are usually found growing 
in ditches, hedges, waste grounds, and in other situations in most 
parts of the world. Many of the plants are very common weeds in 
this country, as the Docks and several of the species of Polygonum. 
Two other well-known plants of the order are the Rhubarb (Rheum J, 
and the Sorrel fRumex AcetbsaJ, 
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SEDUM SEXANGULAKE. 



PLATE XVII. — FIG. I. 

Sedum sexangidaret LiNNJsns. The Six-angled, or Tasteless Stonecrop. 
Natural Order — CrassulacbvE.* The Crossula Family. 

The flowers of this species (which are produced in cymes) are of a 
pale yellow, and resemble those of Seduni acre (the Biting Stonecrop, 
or Wall-Pepper), of which, indeed, it is considered by some to be 
only a variety. The plant, however, is readily distinguished by the 
form and insertion of the leaves, and by their not being so acrid as 
those of 8, acre. It is a perennial, flowering in July and August; 
and it is found on old walls and on sandy ground, chiefly in the 
eastern and south-eastern counties of England, more particularly in 
Kent, Essex, and Cambridgeshire. As a wild plant, however, it is 
somewhat rare: it is said that it no longer exists on Greenwich Park 
wall, the habitat given by Curtis in his "Flora Londinensis.'' 

Like most of the other kinds of Stonecrop, this species is very 
suitable for planting on rock-work. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant obligingly forwarded 
by Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 

• The character of the order Cras^uldcae will be found in page 6. 
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PLATE XVII. — PIG. II. 

Menziesia caridea. Sib J. E. Smith. The Blae, or Scottish Mcnzicsia. 
Natural Order — ERiCACEiE.* The Heath Family. 

This is a small, much-branched, trailing, evergreen, heath-like shrub, 
with crowded leaves, which are linear, green on both sides, and bor- 
■ dered with minute, glandular teeth, scarcely visible without the aid 
of a magnifying glass. The flowers are of a purplish blue,t and they 
are produced in June and July on long pedicels, and clustered three 
or four (or more) together in very short terminal racemes or umbels. 
The corolla is four or five lines in length, with five very short lobes. 
There are ten stemens. The capsule is five-celled. 

This elegant little plant is found on mountain heaths in northern 
and arctic Europe, Asia, and North America, and in the Pyrenees: 
in Britain, only on the mountain called the Sow of Athol, in Perth- 
shire, where it is becoming exceedingly rare, if, indeed, it is not 
already extinct. It should be grown in heath-mould, and it is easily 
propagated by layers. 

Like Menziesia folifolia (see p. 45), this species has received several 
names: Linnaeus called it Andromeda cceriiha; Pallas, A. ta^ifoli-a; and 
Willdenow, Erica ccenllea; while Salisbury placed it with another 
species fM, empetriformisj in the new genus Phyll6doce,% and called 
it P. taxifblia (the Yew-leaved Phyllodoce). 

• The character of the order Ericaceae is given in page 23. 

t The flowers of this species, as found in North America, are, on the authority 
of Pursh, said to be red. 

X Phyllodocef the name of one of the attendant nymphs of Cyrenc, a daughter 
of Hypseus, King of Thcssaly, who, whilst bathing in the river Penous, was 
carried oft' by Apollo (who had become enamoured of her) into Lybia> where she 
became the mother of Aristieus. 
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SCILLA BIFOLIA RUBRA. 



PLATE XVJI. — no. III. 

ScQla hifblia rubra, Keb. The red-flowered two-leaved Squill. 
Natural Orcfer— Asfhodelacsa. The Asphodel Family. 

Scilla is an extensive genns of very ornamental bulboas plants^ 
nearly all of whieli are quite hardy in Britisli gardens : two are natives 
of Britain^ viz. 8. vema and 8. aiitumnalU. Some of the species have 
campannlate or bell-shaped flowers; while in others^ the flowers are 
rotate^ or round and spreading. A soil composed of rich fibrous loam 
and sand is most suitable for them; and they are readily increased by 
offsets from the bulbs. The derivation of the generic name has not 
been exactly determined: by some it is supposed to be derived from 
skyllo, to injure^ in allusion to the roots being very poisonous; while 
others think that scilla has rather been obtained from dsqyl, the 
Arabic name for the plant. 

8. hifblia is a very pretty plants sometimes found wild in England^ 
but not now regarded as truly native. The species has blue flowers; 
but there are several varieties, one of which has white flowers {8, 
hifblia alba, Willdenow), while another (that figured in our plate) has 
pretty bright pink flowers. This last is the S. h, rvhra of Ker (pro- 
bably the 8. rosea of Lehmann; the 8. cdmea of Sweet). Both the 
species and the varieties are of the easiest culture, and when once 
planted will flower freely every spring without much further care. 

The order to which 8cilla belongs {Asjthodelacece) consists of herba- 
ceous plants, shrubs, or trees, with bulbous, tuberous, or fibrous roots, 
uncommon in tropical countries, very abundant in temperate latitudes, 
and not unfrequent in the cooler regions of the world. Many of these 
plants have tunicated bulbs, that is, bulbs consisting of several fleshy 
tunics, or coats, which may easily be separated from each other, as 
may be seen in the hyacinth and the onion. The leaves are fleshy, and 
I. I 
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ligulate or strap-shaped; and the stems are frequently hollow. The 
flowers are generally in upright racemes or umbels; they are regular 
and sometimes bell-shaped: the perianth is divided into six segments, 
which are sometimes partly united into a tube, and recurved at the tip. 
There are six stamens attached to the perianth; and the fruit is either 
a fleshy or a dry three-celled capsule, generally with several seeds, and 
opening into three valves when ripe. The order contains many well- 
known plants besides Scilla (the Sqtiill), as, for example, the Hyacinth 
{Hyacinthus), the Onion {A'llium), the Grape Hyacinth {Muscari), the 
Star of Bethlehem [Omithogalum), and the Asparagus. While other 
genera not generally so well known as those already mentioned are: 
Asphodelus (the Asphodel), Anthericum, Alhuca, Gagea, LacJwnalia, 
Triteleia, Dracaena (the Dragon Tree), PJwrmium (the New Zealand 
Flax), and Thysanbtus (the fringed Violet of New Holland), which 
has rich purple flowers with long delicate fringes which sparkle in 
the sun and look as if continually bedewed with minute particles of 
water. 
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COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE FLORE-PLENO 



PLATE XVIII. 

Colehictim autumnale flbre-pleno. The double-flowered autumnal Meadow Saflron, 

or Autumnal Crocus. 

Natural Order — ^MELANTHACEiS.* The Melanthium Family. 

Ths species contained in the genus Coklticum so strongly resemble 
the different kinds of Crocits, that by most ordinary observers the 
difference which exists will hardly be distinguishable. On examination, 
however, it will be found that the genera differ in the number of 
the stamens (for while in Crocus there are only three, in ColcJiicum 
there are six); in the ovary being within the flower in Colchicum in- 
stead of below it, as in Crocus; and in Colchicum having three distinct 
styles, instead of one style and three stigmas, as in Crocus. It will 
also be found that many more flowers are produced from each bulb 
of the Colchicum. All the species are ornamental, suitable for growing 
in mixed borders or as edgings to beds in pleasure-grounds and 
shrubberies, and thriving best in a deep rich loamy soil: they are 
increased by offsets from the bulbs or by seeds. They all possess 
medicinal properties, and are poisonous if used to excess. The name 
of CoMiicum is derived from Colchis, where the plant grows in abun- 
dance. 

C. autumnale (the common Meadow Saffron) grows plentifully in 
moist rich meadojvs and pastures in several parts of England. It is 
valuable in gardens, as it produces a large number of its fine purple 
flowers in succession through September and October; but it has 
rather a naked appearance, as the leaves and the fertilized seed-bud 
do not appear above ground until the following spring, llie flowers, 
which arise with very long slender tubes from the root, die off 
towards the end of October, without leaving any external appearance 

• The description of the order Melanthi\<c(x will be found in page 52. 
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of seeds. These lie buried all the winter; in spring they grow up 
on a fruit-stalky and are ripe about the time of hay-harvest. 

As a medicinal plant this species of Colchicum has been known 
since the days of Hippocrates. It is much used in cases of gout 
and rheumatism^ as^ in allaying the pain^ it is considered to possess 
a specific property; and it is said to be the basis of the celebrated 
eau medicinale of the French. As serious accidents have followed the 
incautious use of Meadow Saffron^ great care is necessary: a few 
years ago a woman was poisoned by the sprouts of Colchicum roots, 
which had been thrown away in Covent Garden Market^ and which 
she mistook for onions. The Hermodactyls of the Arabians, formerly 
so celebrated for soothing pains in the joints, were conns (bulbs) of 
the Colchicum variegatum, a species found in the Mediterranean, and 
sometimes grown in this country under the name of C. autumnale, 
but readily distinguished by the flowers being very regularly mottled 
with dark purple spots, and by the leaves being much larger. 

There are several varieties of C. atitumnale, most of which have 
purple flowers, but one fC, a. alhum) has white flowers. For an 
opportunity of figuring the beautiful double-flowered vaiiety which I 
have given, I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 
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PRIMULA LONGIFLORA. 



PLATE XIX. — FIO. f. 

Primula Umgiflbra, Aluoni. The long-flowered Primrose. 
Natural Order — PiaMULACBJt.* The Primrose Family. 

This veiy pretty Primroso is a native of the Alps of Switzerland, 
and other parts of Europe, and though it was introduced in 1&18, it 
is still somewhat rare in this countiy. It resembles the beautiful little 
Bird's-eye Primrose {P. fariiwsa) in several particulars, but it is much 
larger than that species. Allioni, in comparing it with P. farinosa, 
says, the leaves are less mealy, and less deeply toothed; the scape is 
higher, and there are fewer flowers in the umbels, with the leaves of 
the involucre longer, and the tube of the corolla three times as long. 

This may be regarded as a very desirable Primrose either for growing 
in pots (which should be well-drained), or in a shady situation on rock- 
work, the soil most suitable for it being a mixture of loam and sandy 
peat. It produces its bright red flowers from April till July. Though 
it may sometimes be increased by ofisets, yet, as these are only spar- 
ingly produced, the better way is by seeds, if they can be procured. 

♦ The character of the order Primiildcem will l>o found in page 11. 
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GALANTHUS PLIOATUS. 



PLATK XIX. FIG. II. 

Galdnthus plicatas, Biebersteix. The plaited, or Russian Snowdrop. 
Ncdural Order — AMARYLLiDACEiB. The Amaryllis Family. 

The Common Snowdrop, which Mrs. Barbauld appropriately calls the 

" First pale blossom of the unripened year," 

is almost universally known and prized; but many, perhaps, have failed 
to notice that the outer divisions of the flower, which are of a snowy 
whiteness, are the sepals of the calyx, while the petals are the short 
scale-like bodies, bordered and striped with green, which form the 
inner part. Thus, when the flowers become double, it is only in the 
inner part, from the stamens (as is always the case with double flowers) 
being changed into petals. 

There are only three species of Galdnthus, viz. : O. nivalis (the com- 
mon Snowdrop), which is found wild in England in woods and shady 
dells; 0. plicatus (figured in our plate), which is a native of Russia; 
and 0. reflexus, which is a native of the Levant, and has green flowers. 

The generic name is derived from two Greek words fgala and anthosj, 
signifying milk-flower, in allusion to the milky whiteness of the flowers. 

The bulb of 0. plicatus (the Crimean Snowdrop) is much larger than 
that of the common species, but the flower is smaller. The leaves are 
much broader than those of the common kind, and they are curiously 
folded at the edges, whence the specific name of plicatus, which signi- 
fies plaited or folded. This species is a native of Russia, and though 
it was introduced many years ago, it is not yet very generally found 
in our gardens. It flowers from January till April, and should be 
gi'own in sandy loam. 

The order to which the Snowdrop belongs fAniaryllidaceceJ is a large 
one, and consists of bulbous-rooted plants, most of which have very 
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lovely flowers, varying very mncli in colour. In fragrance many of 
them vie with tho violet and the primrose. Some of the species are 
natives of thickets in the cooler regions of Europe and Asia; others 
are found deep-rooted in the burning shores of islands where scarcely 
a blade of grass interposes itself between them and tho rays of a 
scorching sun; many spring up in the gloomy, damp, and sultry woods 
of equinoctial America; and another set intermingles with tho Ixias 
and Gladioluses of Southern Africa. 

Gdldi\thu8 is the best known genus of the order. Other genera are, 
Leucojum (the Snowflake), Lrlolmon, Amai^jUU^ Hipprastnimy Vallota, 
Nemie, ono species of which (N. fiarniniftiaj is the Guernsey Lily, 
Brunsvigta, Crinum, Hcemdnfhns, (the Blood-Flower), Phccdvairdssa, 
PaTicratium, Narcisftwi, one species of which (N. Pscudo-NarcinHnsJ is 
our English Daffodil, Ahtrarjueria, CUvui, and Donjdnthes, 

The different kinds of Amanj'llis have large lily-like flowers, divided 
into six equal segments, which are joined into a tube below, with six 
stamens, the anthers of which are turned towards the pistil, and a long 
style crowned with a simple stigma. The ovary is beneath the other 
parts of the flower, to which it serves as a receptacle; and in most of 
the plants it looks like a small gi*een calyx below the perianth. Tho 
leaves are veiy long, and they are rather thick and fleshy. In Nardssvs, 
Pancratiumy and some other genera, the flowers have a kind of cup 
within the perianth, formed by the filaments of abortive stamens having 
grown together. In Pancraiium, tho filaments of the anther-bearing 
stamens grow into the others, so as to form a part of the cup, the 
anthers springing from the margin of it; but in Narcissus, the fertile 
stamens are distinct. In Gahinthvs, and in the genera nearly allied to 
it, the anthers open by pores, as in the Ericaccfe (the Heath Family); 
and there is a kind of receptacle on the ovary, in which the petals 
and sepals and the filaments of the stamens are inserted. 
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SCUTELLARIA ALPINA. 



PLATE XX. FIG. I. 

Scufsllariu dlpina, Willdenow. The Alpine Skull-cap. 
Natural Order — LABiATiE. The Labiate Family. 

Nearly all the species of Scutellwria are ornamental perennials^ very 
suitable for planting in the mixed border of the flower garden^ as they 
produce a striking effect when in flower. The plants will grow in any 
common garden soil, and they are readily increased by seeds or by di- 
vision. A few of the species require the protection of a greenhouse or 
a frame in the winter. The generic name is from acutella, a little 
saucer^ in allusion to the form of the calyx. 

S, alpina is a native of Hungary, and other parts of the continent, 
whence it was introduced in 1752. In this country it is quite hardy, 
and produces its very pretty flowers from June to August, and some- 
times e7en till October. Though the plant seldom exceeds six or nine 
inches in height, the branches spread round to a considerable distance, 
so that it will require to be cut back in winter, to keep it within 
bounds. It will grow in rather a shady situation, where many plants 
that are more tender will not thrive. It is readily increased either by 
dividing the root, or by seeds, which ripen plentifully. There are two 
or three varieties of this species: one fS. a. sanguineaj has dark red 
flowers; and another fS. a. variegata) has pale yellow flowers. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant obligingly forwarded 
by Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

The order Lahiaice (to which Scutellaria belongs) consists of herba- 
ceous plants or undershrubs, mostly natives of extra-tropical countries, 
although some are found in the hottest parts of the world. Many have 
extremely odoriferous leaves, as the Mint, the Sage, the Thyme, and 
other aromatic plants used in cookery; and some bear handsome flowers, 
which, in some of the plants, are disposed in a whorl round the stem. 
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as is the case with the Dead Nettle {Lamium). The flowers are dis- 
tinguished by a tabulaTj bilabiate corolla, with a projecting under lip. 
In some of the plants the corolla is ringent (gaping). There are four 
stamenSj two of which are longer than the others; and the cells of the 
anthers differ from those of most other plants in spreading widely 
apart from each other, each being joined to the filament only at the 
tip. The pistil consists of four distinct carpels, a very long style lobed 
at the tip, and furnished with a very small stigma at the tip of each 
lobe. The plants are all remarkable for their tonic, cordial, and sto- 
machic virtues: they contain both a bitter and an aromatic principle, 
in different proportions. The bitterness, which is given out in decoc- 
tions, resides in a gum-resinous secretion, abounding in some of the 
species which are used as stomachics; while the aromatic principle is 
due to the presence of an essential oil, in which some of those abound 
which are used as stimulants. From the different degree of combina- 
tion of these principles in different plants, they are found useful in 
various ways, some being used for seasoning food, and others for per- 
fumes. The essential oil of all contains camphor, which exists in some 
quantity in rosemary, sage, and lavender. 

The following are some of the best known of the Labiatce: Mentha 
(the Mint), Perilla, Thy'mus (the Thyme), Origanum (the Marjoram), 
Hysabpua (the Hyssop), Teucrium (the Germander), A'juga (the Bugle), 
Sosmarinus (the Rosemary), Lamium (the Dead Nettle), Olechoma (the 
Oround Ivy), Marruhium (the Horehound), Lavandula (the Lavender), 
Melissa (the Balm), Prunella (the Self-heal), Salvia (the Sage,) Coleu^ 
(of which several kinds with very beautifully variegated leaves are now 
common in our gardens), Plectrdnthus, and Pogostemon (one species of 
which famishes the celebrated Patchouli, or Puchd-pdt). 



DIANTHUS CAUCASICUS. 

PIATB XX. — PIG. II. 

Di6/nthu$ caucdaicus, Bieberstein. The Caucasian Pink. 
Naiural Order — OARTOPHTLLACBiK.* The Pink and Carnation Family. 

The great beauty and the delightful fragrance of the flowers of most 
of the species of Didnthus almost justify the name given by Linnaeus 

* The oharacter of the order OaryophyUdcece will be found in page 1. 
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to the genus, whicli signifies divine flower, or the flower of God (from 
Dio8, divine, and anthos, a flower). The species are numerous, and 
are divided into several sections: some are annuals, some perennials, 
and some are even shrubby; some have the flowers in close clusters, 
as in the Sweet William (7). barbatu^J; and others have the flowers 
few, or many and loosely panicled. The leaves are of a glaucous 
colour: they are small, and have their veins in parallel lines like a 
monocotyledonous plant, only the midrib being conspicuous. The veins 
of the petals, however, are reticulated. The calyx, which is tubular, 
is surrounded by a number of what are called calycine scales : in most 
of the species these scales lie close together, like tiles on the roof of 
a house; but in the Sweet William, and the species nearly allied to 
it, they are lengthened into sharply-pointed leafy bracts. 

The perennial species, being evergreen, look as green in winter as 
in summer. The rarer kinds should be grown in pots, so that they 
may be protected in winter. A light loamy soil, mixed with decayed 
leaves and sand, will be found most suitable for all these plants; and 
they are readily increased by seeds, layers, cuttings, and division of 
the roots. The seeds of the annual and biennial kinds may be sown 
in the open ground. 

D. ccmcds^icus was introduced from Mount Caucasus in 1803. It is a 
hardy perennial, flowering in July and August, and generally propagated 
by layers. The flowers have the petals so deeply cut at the margin 
as to appear almost fringed. The leaves are small, deeply-keeled, and 
veiy glaucous. 
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CAMPANULA CARPATICA ^ ALBA. 



PLATE XXI. 

Campdnula carpdiiea fi alba, A. Pope. The White-flowered Carpathian Bell-flower. 
Natural Order — Campantjlace^* The Bell-flower Family. 

Campdnula carpdtica was sent to the Royal Gardens at Kew by 
Baron Jacquin of Vienna in 1774. As the specific name implies, it is 
a native of the Carpathian Mountains in Hungary, and it is quite hardy 
in this country, growing to the height of six inches or a foot, and 
producing large showy blue flowers during the months of June, July, 
and August. It is a very suitable plant for the mixed border, for beds 
in a flower-garden, for edgings, or for rockwork. It is readily in- 
creased by dividing the roots in the autumn, or it may be raised from 
seed. There are two or three varieties of this species, the most pleasing 
of which is that with white flowers fC. c. y8 dlhaj, figured in our plate. 

The figure on our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 

* The character of the order Oampanuldcem will be found in page 8. 
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CROCUS BORYANUS. 



PLATE XXII. — FIG. I. 

Crbtme Borycinue, Gat. M. Bory de St. Yincent*s Crocus. 
Natural Order — Iridacejb. The Iris Family. 

Orbcfus^ ia a genus of ornamental stemless herbaceous plants^ proceed- 
ing from solid bulbs or conns, with narrow linear leaves, and large 
showy flowers, which rise directly from the corms, and appear before 
the leaves. The species are natives of Europe and Middle Asia. 
Though most persons who are at all fond of flowers must know that 
there are several kinds of Crbcus, very few, perhaps, are aware that 
there are a great many named species sufficiently distinct to be easily 
distinguished, and that the garden varieties of Crbcus are so numerous 
that it would be rather tedious to give a list of them. All the difibrent 
kinds may be classed in two divisions, viz., those that flower in spring, 
and those that flower in autumn. Those forming the first division are 
the most numerous, and are of great value in the flower-garden, 
for planting in beds, and as edgings, on account of the early season 
of flowering, and the brilliancy of the flowers. All the species and 
varieties will grow well in any light sandy soil, and they may be in- 
creased by offsets or by seeds.f 

When the Crocus is in flower, the ovary is situated underground, 
almost close to the bulb, but some weeks after the decay of the flower, 
it emerges on a white peduncle, and ripens its seeds above ground. 
This peculiarity is especially conspicuous in 0. nudiflorus, which flowers 
without leaves in the autumn, and throws up its ovary the following 
spring, like the Colchicum. 

♦ A Chaldean name, applied by Theophrastus. The story of the youth Crocus 
being turned into this flower, may be read in Ovid's Metamorphoses, 

t It has been found that the blue, purple, and white-flowered kinds ripen their 
seeds much more readily than the yellow. The seeds should be sown in light 
earth immediately after being gathered. 
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The bulbs of the Crbcns being renewed every year^ and the new 
bulb formed on the top of the old one, it follows that at whatever 
depth they may have been originally planted, they will in a short time 
rise to the surface. Grbcus bulbs should, therefore, be taken up every 
third year, after the leaves decay, dried in the shade, parted, and re- 
planted, three inches deep, not later than Michaelmas. 

The pretty 0. Boryanus flowers in the autumn, but it is not very 
commonly seen in our gardens. In the volume of the ^'Botanical Rcgister^^ 
for 1847, the late Honble. and Very Revd. W. Herbert (sometime Dean 
of Manchester) stated that it ''was so insufficiently described 'by Gay 
and Bory, that it could not be identified from their descriptions. The 
most striking feature (the milk-white anthers) was overlooked, and I 
found the only mode of identifying it was to send a person to Navarino, 
to seek the plant where Bory found it. I am now able to state that 
0. lanicus, and C, veneris* of Tappciner, are one with C. Boi*yanus. In 
Corfu, the plant is poorer, and has much smaller flowers; it improves 
in St. Maura, but those from the red earth of the Morea are much 
more vigorous; and I have it from the neighbourhood of Coron, with 
the limb above two inches long, while in the Corfu plant it scarcely 
exceeds one. It was found near Navarino, Modon, Coron, on Mount 
Evan, Mount Ithome, and the lower hills of Taygctus, and near Zeitun, 
and on Mount Scope, in Zante. The collector of the Unio found it on 
Mount Enos, I conclude near the base towards the sea. I did not see 
it in Cephalonia.'' 

The Crbcus is placed in the order Iridacecc, a family of fibrous, bul- 
bous, or tuberous-rooted perennial plants, with very beautiful fugitive 
flowers, principally natives of the Cape of Good Hope, or of the middle 
parts of North America and Europe, and more remarkable for their 
beauty than for their utility. The leaves are generally long and flat, 
with the edge towards the stem. The flowers are produced in spathes : 
the perianth is in six petal-like segments coloured alike, the calyx and 
corolla being in most cases confounded together. Some of the princi- 
pal genera besides Pris (the type of the order) and Crocus are, Mora^a, 
Marica, Homeria, Sisyri^ichium, Reiiedlmia, Patersonia, Wifsenia, 
Ferra/ria, Tigridia, Herbertia, Babiana, Watsbnia, Antlwly'za, Oladloliis, 
Spardxis, Tritonia, Txia, and Tt'ichomma, 

The Iris has generally tuberous or solid bulbous roots, of the kind 
called conns; and the perianth of the flower is divided into six segments, 
three of which are larger than the others : these three larger segments, 
which form the calyx, are reflexed, and a stamen springs from the 

* [And also the 0. cdipius of FiBcher.] 
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base of each, which reclines upon it, with its anther turned from the 
rest of the flower, the segment, in many of the species, having a kind 
of crest or beard near the base, as though it were intended to form a 
cushion for the stamen to repose on, while over each stamen is spread, 
as a kind of coverlid, a stigma, which is dilated so as to resemble a 
petal. The petals often stand erect. The seed-vessel, which forms 
below the flower, is a three-celled capsule, opening, when ripe, by three 
valves, and containing numerous seeds. 

The other genera differ from the Iris in having the lower part of 
the segments of the perianth generally combined into a tube, with. the 
ovary below looking like a footstalk, the limb being divided into six 
parts, all so much alike, both in form and position, as to render it 
difficult to distinguish the calyx from the corolla. There is only one 
style, with three stigmas, which are always more or less leafy; and the 
anthers (which are never more than three) are always turned away from 
the pistil. In the genus Ferrana, the filaments of the stamens grow 
together, and form a hollow tube (as in the Passion-flower) surrounding 
the style and stigmas; and in Crocm sativus (the Saffron Crocus), the 
stigmas (which, when dried, form the saffron*) are so heavy, as to 
hang out on one side of the perianth from between the segments. 
Though most of the genera have soKd bulbs or corms at the base of 
their stems, some, such as Mwnca, 8isyri7ichiumy and Patersonia, have 
only fibrous roots. 

The figure on our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York. 



DRYAS OCTOPETALA. 

PLATE XXII. — FIG. II. 

Dry 03 odapetala, Ltnn^us. Tlie Mountain Avens. 
Natural Order — RosACEiE. The Bose Family. 

The two or three known species of Dn/as are small herbaceous or 
half- shrubby creeping perennials with simple rigid leaves, natives of 
the high mountains or Arctic regions of Europe, Asia, and North 

♦ The valuable colouring matter of Saffron has the singular property of entirely 
disappearing under the influence of the sun's rays. 
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America. The generic name has been poetically applied to these pretty 
little plants from the resemblance of the leaves to those of the oak^ 
which was sacred to the Dryads. 

D. octopetula is a British plants frequently found in the mountain- 
districts of the north of England, and very abundant in the north of 
Scotland. It is also found in Ireland. The woody, much-branched, 
prostrate, or creeping stems strike root at intervals, and often form 
patches of several feet in extent. The leaves are shining above, and 
white and downy underneath. The flowei's, which appear in June and 
July, are white, and are large and showy, the stamens, which have 
yeUow anthers, .being very numerous and forming a dense tuft. The 
fruit has a feathery appendage about an inch in length. A moist 
peaty soil is most suitable for this veiy desimble rock-plant, which 
may readily be increased by seeds, by cuttings, or by division of the 
root. There is a variety fD. o. vnnorj which has a more compact 
habit and smaller flowers than the species. 

In the greater number of the plants contained in the order Rcmicrai 
(to which Dn/as belongs), the flowers have a calyx with live sepals, 
combined into a tube at their lower part, but divided above into five 
lobes; and a corolla, generally with five petals. The stamens, usually 
indefinite in number, are inserted with the petals on the calyx below 
its lobes. The ovary consists of one, two, or more carpels, usually 
distinct at the time of flowering, but sometimes combined even into a 
single five-celled ovary, which is then always inferior, or combined with 
the calyx. As the fruit enlarges, the carpels either I'cmain free or are 
variously combined with each other or with the calyx. One or two 
seedB (or in the genus Spiraea three or four) in each cai'pel. The 
leaves are alternate, generally compound, and almost always furnished 
with stipules. Most of the plants of the order are natives of the cold 
and temperate regions of the noi'them hemisphere. 

Of the Rose (the type of the order), remarkable for its great beauty 
and delicious fragrance, there are a great iiuiuy species (several being 
natives of Britain), and innumerable garden varieties. The order, indeed, 
is rich in beautiful hardy flowering trees and shrubs, as, in addition 
to the Rose, it contains the Hawthorn and all the other species forming 
the extensive genus Grata} gun, and the genei*a Splnra and Cofoncdafcr, 

Included in the order also are all the most important of our hardy 
fruits, as, for example, the Peach and Nectarine [Amy ijdalusj , the 
Apricot fArmeniacaJ, the Plum (FmnusJ, the Cherry (CcrasusJ, the 
Baspberry and Blackberry (Ruhus), the Stmwberry (Fnujariajy the 
Apple and Pear fPy'rusJ, the Medlar (MaajjiliufJ, and the Quince 
(OydaniaJ. 
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SCUTELLAEIA ALPINA ^ LUPULINA. 

PLATE XXIII. — FIG. I. 

SoutellaHa alpina B lupuTina, Geokge Bentham. The Hop-flowered Alpine 

Scutellaria, or Skullcap. 

Natural Order — Labiate.* The Labiate Family. 

This very ornamental hardy, prostrate, herbaceous perennial is found 
in the south-eastern parts of Europe, and in Asiatic Russia. In habit 
and time of flowering, it corresponds exactly with 8, alpina, which 
has been already given (see page 64, and plate XX), but in our gar- 
dens it differs chiefly in its flowers being of a pale yellow, and in the 
flower-heads having a less disposition to elongate, so that the bracts 
have pretty constantly that compact arrangement to which the name 
hop-flowered owes its origin: the leaves are also generally larger, and 
more obtuse. 



STENACTIS SPECIOSA. 

PLATE XXIII. FIG. II. 

Stendctis specibsa, Lindley. The Showy-flowered Stenactis. 
Natural Order — CoMPOsiTiE.t The Composite Family. 

The species forming the genus Stendctis of Nees von Esenbeck, are 
included in ErigeronX by some botanists. The name of Stenactis is 
probably from stenos narrow, and aMis, a ray, in allusion to the rays 
of the flower. 

S. speciosa grows to the height of eighteen inches or two feet, and 
produces numerous heads of flowers, which have a yeUow centre and 
rather long pale purple rays. It is very suitable for planting in a 
mixed border. 

♦ The description of the order Lahiaim has been already given in page 64. 
t The character of the order Composita will be found in pages 16-18. 

J Though the British species of Erigeron (well known to persons residing in the 
country under the name of Fleabano) have no beauty to recommend them* some of 
the American species are well deserving of cultivation. 
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ANDROMEDA HYPNOIDES. 



PLATE XXIV. — FIO. I. 

Andromeda hypnoide$, ItnrsMJJi. The Hjpnum-like Andromeda. 
Natural Order — ERiCACZiE .• The Heath Family. 

The species comprised in the genns Andromeda are very ornamental 
and interesting plants, growing best in peat earth, in a moist situation, 
and easily increased by layers or by seeds. The seeds should be sown 
in pots and very thinly covered, as they are small, and would rot if 
covered with any great depth of soil : when the young plants are about 
an inch high they should be planted out thinly in other pots, in which 
they will grow strong, and, when large enough, they may be planted 
in the open ground, spring being the best time. 

The genus was named by LinnaDus in allusion to the virgin Andro- 
medaf (the daughter of Cephous, King of Ethiopia), who was tied naked 
to a rock, and exposed to be devoured by a sea-monster to appease the 
wrath of Neptune, but was delivered by Perseus, who afterwards 
married her, and they had many children. 

A, hypnmdcs is a small creeping evergreen shrub, growing in tufts 
to the height of four inches, and very much resembling a kind of moss. 
It is found in Lapland, Denmark, and Siberia, on the mountains, where 
it covers whole tracts of land, and adorns them with its beautiful flowers; 
and also on the north-west coast of North America. It was introduced 
into this country in 1798. The leaves are of a bright green, flat, and 
needle-like. The flowers, which appear in June and July, are produced 
on slender reddish stems: they are small and drooping, with a red 
calyx and a white corolla. This is one of the most beautiful of the 
alpine plants, but it is very difiicult to grow it well. It is impatient 
of drought. It will succeed best planted in a good depth of grit and 

• The character of the order Ertcacea will bo found in page 23. 

t Because the plants fxx^w attached to rocks in the midst of marshes which 
abound in aquatic monsters. 

L 
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sandy peat on moist but well-drained ledges of rockwork fully exposed 
to the sun and air. 

This and several other species of Andromeda were placed in the 
genus Cassiope^ by the late Professor David Don. 



POLYGALA PAUCIFOLL^. 



PLATE XXIV. FIG II. 

Tolif'gala paticifblia^ Wii*ldenow. The naked-stalked Milkwort. 
Natural Order — PoLYfiAXACE^. The Milkwort Family. 

Maky of the species of Poly gala are very ornamental free-flowering 
greenhouse shrubs; but some are annuals, and a few are hardy peren- 
nials. Of the latter, one of the most common and best known (P. 
vulgaris) is a very pretty little British plant with blue flowers. 

The generic name is from polys, much, and gala, milk, in allusion 
to the reputed efiects of the plant on cattle that feed upon it. 

P, jpaucifolia is a beautiful little creeping hardy perennial species 
with brilliant purple flowers, which are produced in May and June^ and 
are large for the size of the plant. It is a native of Canada, whence 
it was introduced in 1812. It grows well in rich leaf-mould and sand 
in moist situations, and is readily increased by dividing the roots. 

Some of the Milkwort Family (PolygalaceceJ are low-growing herba- 
ceous plants, and others are graceful shrubs, found in various parte ol 
the world: some are remarkable for tlieir beauty, and some are useful 
in medicine. The leaves are generally alternate, sometimes opposite, 
mostly simple, and always without stipules. The flowers are usually 
keel-shaped and beautifully crested or bearded, the stamens being 
generally united into a single body, and the anthers being mostly one- 
celled and opening by a pore at the apex. The leaves and roots have 
generally a bitter astringent taste, combined with an acrid and resinous 
flavour; these properties being particularly discernible in Poly' gala 
Senega (the Rattlesnake root), a North American species which is re- 

• From Cassiope, or Cassiopeiaf wife of Cepheus, and mother of Andromeda, 
whose foolish boast that the beauty of her child was superior to that of the 
Nereides, provoked the wrath of Neptune. 
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pnted to be of groat use modicinally^ having been used with success 
in cases of pneumonia, asthma, croup, and chronic rheumatism, and as 
a cure for tiie bites of venomous reptiles. The beautiful little Poly'gaJa 
xndghrU (the common Milkwort) is said to possess some of the proper- 
ties of P. Senega, 



CHEIRANTHUS ALPINUS. 



PLATB XIIV. no. III. 

Cheirdnfhui aljAnu$, Linkjcus. The Alpino Wall-flower. 
Natural Order— Crucipera* The Craciferons Family. 

Bt some botanists the genus Cheirdnfhtis is restricted to the common 
wall-flower fC, OhAriJ, which has long been a favourite with most 
persons^ and of which there are numerous very beautiful varieties now 
found in our gardens. Others, however, include in it several additional 
species. All the species require a rich and yet light soil. 

The generic name is considered by some to be derived from cheir, a 
hand^ and anthcs a flower; while others derive it from hheyry, its 
Arabic name, and anthos a flower. 

0. alplntut is a native of Lapland and Norway, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1810. It grows about six inches high, and produces clusters 
of pretty bright yellow sweet-scented flowers from May till July. It 
is suitable for planting on rockwork, thriving best in sunny fissures in 
a mixture of loam and limestone. It may be propagated by cuttings. 

* The character of the order Orudfera will be found in page 30. 
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CKOCUS NUDIFLORUS. 



PLATE XXV. — ^FIG. I. 



Crbcue nudiflbrus, Bm James Edwa&d Smith. The Naked-flowered 

Autumnal Crocus. 

Natural Order — Ieidacza.* The Iris Family. 

The bright purple flowers of this beautiful autumnal Crocus appear 
in October (after the leaves of the year have withered), and somewhat 
resemble those of the Meadow Safiron (Colchicum autumnalej, but they 
are readily distinguished by having three, not six, stamens. The tube 
of the flower is very long, enclosed half way up in the sheathing scales. 
The orange-coloured stigmas are deeply cut, forming an elegant fringe 
or tassel. The leaves, which are very slender and have a narrow white 
Une in the centre, appear very early in spring. 

This species is a native of meadows and pastures in south-western 
Europe. It has, however, become perfectly naturalized in the meadows 
about Nottingham, and in some other localities in central England. It 
is very suitable for planting on rockwork or in the mixed border, and 
it is also very efiective as an edging round beds. A light sandy soil 
appears to suit it best. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for an opportunity of 
figuring this species and also 0. spedosus. 

* The character of the order Iridacea has been already given in page 63. 
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CEOCUS SPECIOSUS. 



PLATE XXV. — FIG. II. 

Crbcui tpecihtus, Bieb£RST£IN. The Showy Autumnal Crocus. 
Natural Order — I&idacejl.* The Iris Family. 

This is, perhaps, the finest of the aatnmnal Crocuses, coming into 
flower about the end of' September or the beginning of October. The 
large purpUsh-blue flowers have the inside of the petals striped with 
deep purple lines. The stigmas are of a rich orange-colour, and so 
deeply cut as to appear fringed. The leaves appear with the flowers, 
but do not attain their full growth till the following spring. Of this 
yery beautiful species, which is a native of the Caucasus and of Tran- 
sylvania, there are three varieties, figures and descriptions of which, by 
the late Mr. Herbert, will be found in the sixty-seventh volume of the 
Botanical Magazine. In good rich loam or in peat earth this Crocus 
will thrive well; and it will be found very suitable for forming edgings, 
and also for planting on rockwork or in the mixed border. It may be 
increased by offsets, or it may bo raised from seed. 

• See page CJ. 
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THYMUS AZUREUS. 



PLATE XXVI. — PIO. I. 

Thrjmua azureus, B. Matjijd. The Azure Thyme. 
Naiural Order— Labiatm.* The Labiate Family. 

The genus Thy'mus consists almost entirely of dwarf undershnibs, 
which are of easy culture in dry, light, sandy loam, in open situations, 
and are readily increased by division of the roots, by cuttings, or by 
seeds. The Wild Thyme (T, Serpy'llum) is fragrant, and yields an 
essential oil that is very heating. It has the same sensible qualities 
as the Garden Thyme, but the flavour is milder, and rather more 
grateful. T. vulgaris (the Garden Thyme) has the aromatic qualities 
common to lavender, sage, rosemary, and other plants. It yields a 
species of camphor in distillation with water. In Spain it is infused 
in the pickle with which olives are preserved. Before the oriental 
spices were common, it was much used in cookery. 

The generic name is supposed to be derived either from thutnos, 
courage, strength, the balsamic smell of Thyme being reviving; or 
from thuo, to perfume, the plant having been formerly used for incense 
in the temples. 

T. azureus is a pretty little plant, a native of the South of Europe, 
whence it was introduced in 1830. It spreads closely over the surface 
of the soil, growing only two or three inches high. The flowers 
begin to appear in June. 

♦ The character of the order Lahiatce will be found in page 64. 
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CAMPANULA GARGANICA. 



PLATE XXVI. — PIO. II. 

Campanula gargdnica, Tenore. Tbo Gargauian Bell-fluwer. 
Natural Order — CAMPANULACEiE.* The Bell-flower Family. 

This very pretty perennial species begins to flower in June, and 
continues producing a succession of its delicate bluish blossoms for 
several months if planted in good deep soil. It was discovered by 
Professor Tenore on Mount St. Angelof (anciently known by the 
name of Garganns), near Naples, and it was introduced in 1832. 
The plant is admirably adapted for rockwork, as it only grows three 
or four inches high, and has a prostrate habit: care should be 
taken, however, to select wwrm sunny well-drained spots, for it is 
easily injured by too much wet. It is also very suitable for vases 
in balconies or windows, thriving best in a mixture of peat and loam. 

* The character of the order Campanulacem will be found iu page 8. 
t The Harebell of St. Angclo is one name by which it is known. 
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ANDROMEDA TETRAGONA. 

PLATE XXVII. — FIG. I. 

Andromeda tetraghnd, LiNNiSUs. The four-cornered Andromeda. 
Natural Order — Ericace-s.* The Heath Family. 

This is a beautiful small^ creeping, heath-like, evergreen shrub, a 
native of Lapland, Siberia, and North America, from Canada to the 
north-west coast. It was introduced in 1810. The leaves are obtuse, 
with the margin revolute, minutely ciliated, and adpressedly imbricate 
in four rows. The flowers, which are produced in March and April, 
are of a pure white, bell-shaped, and drooping. The plant only grows 
six or eight inches high, and is particularly suitable for rockwork. 
It should be grown in sandy peat, and should have an abundant 
supply of moisture during the summer. It is readily increased by 
division. 

This is one of the five or six species which the late Professor 
David Don placed in the genus Cassiope, 



CYCLAMEN COUM VERNUM. 

PLATB XXVII. — PIG. II. 

Cyclamen cbum vemum. The Spring Cyclamen. 
NaJtwrcd Order — PBiMULACBJB.t The Primrose Family. 

All the kinds of Cyclamen are dwarf tuberous-rooted plants wit 
very beautiful flowers, the reflexed segments of which readily distinguis 

* The character of the order ErivAcem will be found in page 23. 
f The chanu'ter of the order Primulacea will be found in page 14. 
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ihem. They are mostly natives of Europe. Although the tubers of 0. 
coum (which are round, flattened, and solid) are remarkably acrid, they 
form the principal food of the wild swine of Sicily, and hence the 
plant has received the common name of Sowbread. 

The Common Cyclamen (0. europc^um), which is a native of southern 
Europe and western Asia, has established itself in a few localities in 
the southern and eastern parts of England. 

The different species of Cyclamen ripen seeds freely, and by them 
may be easily increased. The seeds should be sown as soon as they 
are ripe in well-drained pots filled with light soil, the pots being kept 
in a frame or greenhouse till the beginning of May. The young plants 
may then be transplanted into a bed of light soil, and covered with a 
frame till Midsummer. By the following autumn they will be found 
strong vigorous plants, when they may be taken up, potted singly in 
very small pots, and placed in the greenhouse, where they will flower 
beautifully, producing from fifty to eighty flowers from a single tuber. 
Cyclamen coum ripens its seeds in May, and if they are immediately 
sown in pots or pans, the young plants produced will flower in the 
January twelvemonth following. 

The word Ci/clamsn is derived from kyklos, a circle, in allusion, some 
say, to the round leaves; or, according to others, to the curious manner 
in which the flower stalks curl up when the seeds begin to ripen. 

0. cmim (the round-leaved Cyclamen) grows wild in many parts of 
Italy* and Germany, in woods and shady places, flowering, sometimes, 
as early as February when the weather is mild. In this country, how- 
ever, it seldom flowers • in the open garden before March or April. 
The (7. vemum of Morison bears so close a resemblance to 0. coum, 
that it is regai*ded by some as only a variety of that species, differing 
chiefly in having a short stem, and in the leaves being cordate, instead 
of kidney-shaped, and beautifully marked. It was introduced from 
the South of Europe in 1814. It will succeed well in a warm border, 
in a light sandy soil, or on rockwork, in well drained rather shady 
fissures in rich loam and limestone; or it may be grown in pots for the 
conservatory or the drawing-room in an equal mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. The only mode of increasing it is by seeds, which ripen 
plentifully, if care be taken to scatter some pollen on the stigma. 'J'he 
rich purplish-red flowers are produced in March. 

* At Albano, near Rome, it is found in great abundAnco. 
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SAXIFRAGA AIZOON. 

PLATE XXVIII. FIG. I. 

Saxifraga Aizbony Peksoon. The Aizoon, or large-margined Saxifrage. 
Natural Order — SAXiPRAGACEiE.* The Saxifrage Family. 

Though this species cannot be recommended for the beanty of its 
flowers, yet it is a very desirable plant on account of the beaatiful 
silvery rosettes formed by the leaves, which are rather oblong, obtuse, 
and ciliated at the base, with the margins toothed and encrusted with 
pores. The flowers, which are white, are produced on stems, from 
six to twelve inches high, in June and July, the upper part of the 
stems being furnished with glandular hairs, while the lower part is 
usually smooth. The species was introduced from the Alps of Europe 
in 1731. It grows freely in the open garden planted in sandy loam, 
and is readily propagated by division. It is suitable for rockwork, 
for the mixed border, or for forming edgings. 



SILENE SCHAFTA. 

PLATE XXVIII. FIG. II. 

Silhne ScJidfta, Gmelln. The Schafba, or Late-flowering Catchfly. 
Natural Oi'der — CAHYOPUYLLACEJS.f The Fink and Carnation Family. 

The species belonging to the genus Silene (which is an extensive 
one) have their stems usually covered with a viscid frothy secretion 

• The character of the order SaxifragdcecB will be found in page 40. 
t The character of the order Canjophyllaceija will be found in page 1. 
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which is said to entrap the smaller kinds of flies^ and it is in allusion 
to this moisture that the generic name has been given to the plants 
(from sialonj saliva). Hence also the English name of Catchfly. Nearly 
all the species are hardy^ and most of them are ornamental: a good 
many are annuals; some are biennials^ and some perennials. 

8. Schafta is an extremely pretty species, very suitable for rockwork 
or for the mixed border, and very desirable on account of its blooming 
profusely, and for a long time in the autumn. In the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society of London it is described as "a beautiful little 
herbaceous plant, producing a great number of spreading slender downy 
stems, which form compact tufts, and are terminated near the extremity 
by four or five bright purple flowers* more than an inch long. Of these 
flowers, that at the extremity of the shoot opens first, and those below 
it one after the other in succession, so that the branches are by degrees 
covered all over with blossoms. Its stems do not rise above six inches 
high, and render it well suited for bedding out, or for cultivating 
among collections of alpines, or for rockwork, over which it will bend 
gracefully.'' It is a hardy perennial, growing freely in any light rich 
soil, and flowering from the end of June to October. It is increased 
by seeds, which are produced freely; but the young plants from seed 
will not flower before the second season. 

The -Horticultural Society received this plant in 1844 from Dr. Fischer, 
who obtained it from the Botanic Garden at Dorpat, and it also found 
its way to this country through France. 

Dr. Hohenacker, who first published an account of this very beautiful 
Silfene in the Proceedings of the Imperial Natural History Society of 
Moscow for 1838, calls it 8. Schdfta of S. G. Gmelin; but he does not 
explain the meaning of the name, which is presumed to be that by 
which it is called in its native country. He states, however, ^'that it 
grows naturally in rocky places, on a mountain called Keridach, in the 
district of Suwant, in the Russian province of Talysch, at the height 
of from two thousand five hundred to four thousand feet, flowering in 
October." 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

* [The flowers are pink, rather than purple.] 
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LINARIA ALPINA. 



PLATE XXIX. — PIG. I. 

LincLria aZplna, A. P. de Candolle. The Alpine Toad-flax. 
Naiural Order — ScKOPHULARiACE-fi.* The Figwort Family. 

This very pretty Toad-flax is a native of various mountainous parts 
of Europe, growing in moist stony situations. According to Lobel, 
it was cultivated in this country as long ago as 1570. It is a dwarf 
trailing plant, and forms dense silvery tufts, very suitable for the 
decoration of rockwork. Though generally isegarded as a biennial, in 
favourable situations it will become perennial. The flowers, which are 
of a bluish violet with two orange-coloured bosses in the throat, are 
produced during the greater part of the summer. This charming little 
plant will succeed best planted in moist loam, peat, and grit in sunny 
chinks of rockwork. It is readily increased, as it produces seed 
freely. 

* The character of the order ScrophulariacecB wUl be found in page 4. 
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PUSCHKINIA SCILLOIDES. 

PLATE XXIX. — FIG. II. 

Puschhinia BeilloideB, Adams. The Soillo-liko Puschkinia. 
Natural Order — ^Asphodelacejl.* The Asphodel Family. 

The genus Puschkinia was named by Dr. Adams in honour of the 
late Count Apollos Mussin Puschkin^ a Bussian botanist and patron of 
botany. 

P. scilldldes (the only species of the genus) is a very pretty little 
bulbous plant from Siberia, with the flowers, which are white striped 
with blue, in a terminal corymb, and very much resembling those of a 
Scilla, but well defined by the very curious union of the stamens into 
a cup. The leaves are concave and grow from the root. It should be 
planted in light sandy soil on the lowest parts of rockwork, mixed 
with other small spring-flowering bulbs. It is easily increased by 
offsets. 

* The character of the order Aephodelacea has been already given in page 57. 
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SEDUM EWERSIL 



PLATE XXX. PIG. I. 

Sedum Ewersii, Lbdebour. Ewers* Stonecrop. 
Natural Order— CRAfiSULACEA* The Crassnla Family. 

This very dwarf and pretty species of Stonecrop is a perennial, a 
native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1829. The smooth and 
peculiarly glaucous or whitish leaves give the plant a very distinct 
character. The bright rose-coloured flowers are produced in terminal 
corjrmbs, appearing in July and August. Like most of the other kinds 
of Stonecrop, this species grows best in sandy loam, mixed with a small 
portion of lime rubbish; and whether grown in pots or vases, on rock- 
work or in the open garden, good drainage should be secured. The 
plant is readily increased by cuttings, or by division of the roots. 

* The character of the order Crassulacea^ will be found in page 6. 
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PRIMULA AMCENA. 



PLATE 3CXX. FIG. II. 

Prinuda amcena, BrcBEBSTEiK. The Pleasing, or Parplc Caucasian Primrose. 
Natural Order— Fbiuvl/lCEX,* The Primrose Family. 

Marschall von Bieberstein, the discoverer of this very desirable 
Primrose^ describes it as having, in its native station (the Caucasian 
Alps), an nmbel with from three to ten flowers;t aiid in cultivation the 
number of flowers in each umbel appears to vary very much, as a 
specimen which flowered in 1833 in the garden of the late Dr. Neill 
at Canon Mills, near Edinburgh (and of which a figure appeared in 
the Botanical Magazine for that year), produced an umbel with as 
many as eighteen perfect flowers. The leaves are produced in tufts 
close to the ground, very similar to those of the Common Primrose. 
The flowers appear quite early in the spring: they are of a beautiful 
purplish-lilac in the bud, and when they first open, becoming of a 
bluish tint after a few days. For rockwork, the mixed border, and 
for beds in a spring flower-garden, Uiis Primrose will be found very 
valuable. It is easily increased by dividing the roots. 

* The character of the order Primulaccco will be found in page 14. 

t A variety is noticed by Bieberstein, in which the scape is wanting, the 
pedicels being all radical and single-flowered. 
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SOLDANELLA ALPINA. 



PLATE XXXI. — PIG. I. 

SoldaneUa alpina, Linnjcus. The Alpine Soldanella. 
Natural Order— FRmvLkCBJR.^ The Primrose Family. 

• 

All the species of Soldanella are little^ tnfted, stemless plants^ 
with roundish leaves, and pretty fringed flowers. They are all natives 
of Europe (mostly of Switzerland), and they succeed best in peat 
earth, or a mixture of peat and loam. They are increased by seeds^ 
or by division of the roots. 

The generic name is the diminutive of solidus, a shilling, in allusion 
to the round leaves of the plants somewhat resembling pieces of 
money in shape. 

8. alpina was introduced from Switzerland in 1656. On account 
of its small size it is usually grown in pots, but it will succeed very 
well planted on well-drained ledges of rockwork, or on raised beds 
in a spring flower-garden, in moist sandy peat and loam. Like many 
other alpine plants, it requires shade and moisture in the summer, 
and hence a northern aspect will be found best for it; while in very 
severe winters it may need some slight protection in lieu of its natural 
covering of snow. The small round or kidney-shaped leathery ever- 
green leaves grow in tufts close to the ground; and the beautiful 
bell-shaped fringed flowers are borne on slender stems, appearing 
usually in March. This very interesting little plant deserves to be 
more generally found in collections than it is at present. It may be 
increased by dividing the roots early in the autumn. 

* Tlic character of the order Primuhlcem is given in page 14. 
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HEDYSARUM OBSCURUM 



PLATK XXXI. — FIG. II. 



Hedyaariim ohaciirum, LiXNiEus. The Crecpinp-rootcd Hcdysamm. 
Natural Order — Leguminosa. The Leguminous Family. 



Many of tho species of Hedy'sarum are handsome plants, with racemes 
of very beautiful pea-like flowers, very suitable for planting in the 
mixed border or on rockwork. They grow best in moist rich loam, 
or a mixture of loam and sandy peat; and they are increased by 
dividing the roots in spring, or by seeds. Tlie generic name is said 
by some to be derived from h4;dy8 — sweet, and aroma — ^perfume; 
while others think it is rather from hedysaron, the name of a papilio- 
naceous plant described by Theophrastus. 

jET. obscurum is a native of the Alps of Germany and Switzeriand, 
and it was introduced in 1640. It is not, however, very generally 
found in collections of alpine plants, though it can be easily obtained. 
It is a perennial, rarely exceeding a foot in height, and producing 
striking spikes of pendulous flowers, which are of a most beautiful 
rose-colour, in July and August. There is a variety with white flowers, 
according to Haller. The plant is very suitable for rockwork. It is 
easily increased by dividing the creeping roots, or by seeds. 

The order to which Hedy'sarum belongs fLegumindsceJ is, next to 
Compositce, the most extensive of all the Natural Orders of Flowering 
Plants, containing nearly seven thousand species, many of which are 
remarkable for their great beauty, and many for their groat utility. 
They vary considerably in appearance: some are herbaceous, some are 
shrubs, and others are large trees. They have alternate leaves, which 
are generally compound, the common petiole (leaf-stalk) being frequently 
tumid (swollen) : they have also two stipules* at the base of the petiole, 

* Small leaf-like appendages. 

I. N 
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and frequently two others to each leaflet. Usnally the pedicels* are 
articulated (jointed), and the flowers are furnished with small bracts.f 
The calyx is five-parted; and the corolla, which is sometimes papiUo- 
naceousj and sometimes spreading, has never more than five petals, 
though frequently it has less. Generally the fruit is a legume,1f though 
sometimes, when there is only one seed, it has the appearance of a 
drupe. II The pea-like flowers, § therefore, characterize a large number 
of the plants of the order, and the pods or legumes (which resemble 
more or less the pod of the common pea) and pinnate** leaves a good 
portion of the remainder. Tlie plants composing the order are found 
more or less in nearly every part of the known world, though they 
are distributed in extremely unequal proportions, and in general they 
diminish sensibly in approaching the Pole. 

The LeguminbssD have been divided into three sub-orders or tribes, 
the first of which is called PapilionacecBy from the flowers of the plants 
included in it being supposed to resemble a genus of butterflies, the 
scientific name of which is Papilio. The flower of the Sweet Pea 
(Ldthyru^ odoratusj may be taken as a type of this sub-order, and on 
examination it will be found that it has a small green calyx cut into 
five divisions, not generally considered regular sepals. The corolla has 
five petals, the largest of which stands erect, and is called the vexil- 
lum or standard; below this are two smaller petals, called the ate or 
wings; and below these again are two other petals, joined together so 
as to form a kind of boat, called the carina or keel, and serving as a 
cradle for the stamens and pistil. There are ten stamens, nine of 
which have the lower half of their filaments growing together and 
forming a fleshy substance at the base, the other being free. The 
ovary is oblong, and terminates in a filiform style with a pointed 
stigma: it is one-celled, and many-seeded, the seeds being the peas. 
When the petals fall, the pod still retains the calyx and the style, 
and these remain on till the seeds are ripe, when the pod divides 
naturally into two parts, or valves, as they are called, which curl back 
and discharge the seeds. If the pod be examined before it bursts, 

* The small foot- stalks of the flower. 

t Floral leaves. 

X Like a butterfly, as the flower of the pea. 

% A pod like that of the pea. 

II Of the form of stone-fruit. 

§ Double flowers are rarely found in this order: those of the Furze and the 
Spanish Broom are the most remarkable. 

** When the leaflets are disposed in pairs along a central stalk. 
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it will be found that the valves are composed of a fleshy substance^ 
lined with a strong membrane or skin^ and that they are united by 
two seams^ called the dorsal and ventral sutures. Along the ventral 
suture there runs a kind of nerve, called the placenta, to which the 
peas are attached^ each pea being furnished with a little separate 
stalky called a funicle. The pod of the pea, then, is a character by 
which the greater part of the plants may be easily distinguished. The 
flowers vary in the different genera: in some the calyx is tubular, and 
in others it is inflated; in some the calyx has only four notches, or 
teeth, as they are called, instead of five (as in the pea), and in others 
it has five distinct sepals divided to the base. Again, the parts of the 
corolla vary also in proportion to each other, the keel in some of the 
Australian plants belonging to this sub-order being as long as the 
standard (as is the case in the flowers of the beautiful Keimedya 
MarrydttceJ ; while in others the wings are so small as to be scarcely 
visible. In many of tbe species also the stamens are free, that is, di- 
vided to the bad^e, and in others they resemble those of the sweet pea 
in having nine joined together and one free; while in others the whole 
are joined together at the base. Again, the seeds vary so much that 
the tribe has been divided into two sections: the one containing those 
plants the seeds of which, when they begin to germinate, produce two 
fleshy seed-leaves or cotyledons (like the common bean) ; and the other, 
those having thin seed-leaves. The seeds of papilionaceous plants which 
have thin cotyledons are not eatable, but those having fleshy cotyledons 
may be safely used as food. The fleshy cotyledons do not always rise 
above the ground, but they do so in the bean and the lupine, and may 
be examined to notice how much they differ from the true leaves. Of 
plants having thin seed-leaves, the seeds of which are not eatable, the 
following may be mentioned as examples: the Common Furze fU^lex 
ewropc^us) , the Spanish Broom (Spdrtium junceum) , the Common Broom 
(Cyiuus scopariusj, and both of the Laburnums (CyiUus Laburnum 
and 0. aljnnu8*J. Of the useful plants of the order, possessing whole- 
some qualities, the greatest number will be found in this papilionaceous 
section: clover, lucerne, and saintfoin are well-known fodder-plants; and 
peas^ beans, lentils, the curious and, indeed, remarkable little plant 
called the underground kidney-bean fA'rai'his hyjwgceaj, whose pods 
are forced into the ground after the flowering has been accomplished, 
and many others, are common articles of food under the name of pulse. 
The roots of the Liquorice fGlycyrrliiza glabra) contain an abundance 
of sweet mucilaginous juice, which, as is well known, is much esteemed; 

• The seeds of both species are very poisonous. 
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and tlie roots of Ahrus precatorius (whose scarlet seeds^ witli a black 
scar, are commonly used as beads) possess the same properties. Many 
are useful as medicine (as the scorpion senna,* African kino,t East 
Indian kino, J and others); a few produce gum (as tragacanth^f) ; some 
are useful in dyeing (as indigo, and others); and several furnish ex- 
cellent timber (as the Laburnum, the Robinia or False Acacia, and the 
Rosewood II). A great many of the papilionaceous plants, too, are re- 
markable for the great beauty of their flowers, as the Wistariu sinensis, 
with its long racemes of a delicate hlac colour; the ErythAna, or ConJ- 
tree, and the Clidnihus, or Glory Pea, with their deep crimson flowers; 
the various species of Chorozema, Indigofera (Indigo), Clitdria, Kennedy a, 
Liiplnus, and many other genera. 

The second sub-order of the Leguminbsae is called Ccesalpiniece, and 
the flowers of the plants included in it have generally five regular 
widely-spreading petals, which are never joined together, and stamens 
of unequal length, which, with very few exceptions, are also perfectly 
free. Generally the petals are of the same size and shape, though 
sometimes, as in the Barbadoes Flower-Fence {Painciana or Ccesalpinia 
pulcherrima) , four are of the same shape, and one deformed. The 
filaments of some of the stamens are veiy long and curve over, but 
the others are much shorter and erect. The style is long and slender, 
ending in a pointed stigma. The legume is flat, and it looks as if it 
were many-celled, from the seeds being divided from each other by a 
kind of spongy substance, frequently found in the pods of plants be- 
longing to this sub-order. Some of the plants of interest are the 
following: — the Carob-Tree, or Algaroba Bean (Ceratonia SiliquuJ, 
which is considered to be the Locust Tree of Scripture, and is some- 
times called St. John^s Bread.§ The Tamarind Tree (Tamarindus 
indie a), the pods of which, prepared with sugar, are the well-known 

* Coronilla Nmerus, 

t The produce of Pterocdrpus ei-indu^us, 

X Formed, according to Dr. Royle, by Pterocdrpus marsupium. 

% Yielded by Astragalus verus, and similar spiny species. 

II The fragrant Rosewood, or Bois do Palixandre, of the cabinet-makers, has been 
ascertained to be the wood of two or three species of Brazilian Triptolomeas, and 
not of a Physocaly'mma or a Mimosa, as has been reported. 

§ The dry pulp of the pod, in which the seeds are buried, is sweet and very 
nutritious, aud is supposed to have been the food of St. John in the Wilderness, 
whence the name of St. John's Bread. Singers are said to chew this fruit for 
the purpose of improving the voice; and the seeds are said to have been the 
original carat weights of the jewellers. The pods or beans are now frequently 
used as a substitute for, or along with, oil-cake in feeding cattle. 
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tamarinds. Cassia lanceolata, tho leaves of which furnish senna. Tlie 
Honey Locusts, some of which (especially Gh'ditschia hvrndaj arc re- 
markable for the lai^e thorns on the trunk and largo branches, as well 
as in the axils of the leaves. The Logwood (Ilccraatoxylon cam peach- 
ianumjy chips of the wood of which are used for dyeing purple. The 
Judas Tree fCercis SlliqudstrumJ, the wood of which is beautifully 
veined with black and green, and takes a good polish. And, finally, 
the most remarkable and beautiful Amluirstia twhiliH, which has large 
flowers of a fine vermilion colour, diversified with yellow spots. When 
covered with its fine leaves and fully in flower, this tree is described 
as the most superb object that can be imagined. 

The third sub-order of the Legumin6sa3 is called Mimoscoi, and it 
comprises those plants which have their flowers in spikes or balls, as 
the Acacias and Mimosas. The flowers of the diflerent kinds of Acacia 
vary in having a corolla which has sometimes only four petals, these 
being occasionally united at the base, and a calyx which is sometimes 
only four-cleft. In some the flowers are in spikes, and in others they 
are in balls. In the pretty Acacia annata, a well-known greenhouse 
species, the calyx is five-toothed, the corolla has five petals, quite 
regular in shape, and the stamens vary from Um to two hundred in 
each flower, and are raised so much above the petals as to give the 
light tuft-like appearance which is so striking in these flowers. The 
legumes are large in proportion to the flowers. The valves of these 
legumes are not fleshy, as in the pea, but dry and hard, and when 
they open they do not curl back. In the platits of this AcAcia, as 
usually seen in greenhouses and conservatories, what apj)ear to be tho 
leaves are, in fact, only the petioles of tho leaves dilated into what are 
called phyllodia; the true leaves, which are bipinnate*, having fallen off* 
or never unfolded. The stipules of the leavesf are, in this AcAcia, con- 
verted into spines. In some kinds of Aciicia, the true leaves, with the 
petioles in their natural state, are retained in the adult plants, as is the 
case with A, dealbata; and in others the bipinnate leaves are occasionally 
found attached to the phyllodia, as in A. melano.ti/lon. The bipinnate 
leaves have from six to twenty pairs of pinnae, each consisting of from 
eight to forty pairs of small leaflets. The Gum Arabic Tree ('A. veraj 
has leaves with only two pairs of pinna), but each pinna has eight or 
ten pairs of small leaflets. Of the genus Acticia there are several hun- 

• Twice pinnate: when the leaflets of a pinnate leaf are themselves pinnate, as 
in the leaves of Acacia Julibrissin and A. meUinojt^yJon. 

f These small leaf-like appendages arc to ordinary leaves what biiicts are to 
flowers. 
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dred species known. In the genus Mimosa the flower differs from that 
of Acdeia in the corolla being funnel-shaped, and four or five-cleft; and 
there are seldom more than fifteen stamens, which are generally on 
longer filaments than those of the Acacia. The legume is compressed 
and articulated or jointed between the seeds, so that the part containing 
one seed may be broken off without disturbing the rest. The Sensitive 
Plant f Mimosa iimVicaJ is a well-known species of this genus. The 
cotyledons of the plants included in this sub-order are generally leafy; 
and the seeds are not eatable. Most of the plants may be easily re- 
cognised by their ball-shaped or tassel-like heads or spikes of flowers, 
each of which has a small cup-shaped, inconspicuous corolla, and a great 
number of long stamens; and by their pinnate leaves. Some of the 
plants belonging this sub-order are useful as furnishing gum; others 
supply good timber; and the bark of others is used in tanning. 
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LEUCOJUM VERNUM. 



PLATE XXXII. 

Leuchjum vemum, hi'svxvs. The Spring Snow-flake. 
Naiural Order — Amakyllidace.*.* The Amaryllis Family. 

Thebe are very few species in the genus Loucojnm: thoy are hardy 
bulbous plants with pretty white flowers (very like the Snowdrop at 
first sight) ^ and they grow best in a mixture of rich fibrous loam and 
sand. They are increased by offsets from the bulbs. 

The name of Leuchjum is derived from leuJcos, white, and ion, a 
violet. 

i. vemum is a native of Germany and Switzerland (where it is 
found wild in moist woods and other shady places), and it was intro- 
duced in 1596. It is dedicated to St. Agnes, the patron saint of 
young virgins, from its loveliness and purity, and hence it is called 
St. Agnes's Flower. In Parkinson^s time it was also known by the 
name of the Grreat Early Bulbous Violet. It is said to have become 
naturalized in the neighbourhood of Bridport, Dorsetshire. 

The very elegant delightfully fragrant flowers greatly resemble the 
Snowdrop, but they are much larger and are about a month later in 
appearing: they are usually borne singly on foot-stalks from four to 
six inches in height. There is a yellowish green spot on each petal 
near the point. This is one of the most desirable of the early-flowering 
bulbs, and very suitable for rockwork or for borders. A sheltered 
situation should be chosen for it, and the soil should be well drained. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for an opportunity of 
figuring this plant. 

The Carpathian Snow-flake, formerly by some regarded as only a 
variety of Leucbjum vernum, was considered by the late Dean Herbert 
to be a distinct species. 

* The character of the order AmaryUiddeeoB has been already given in page 62. 
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ERYTHR.EA AGGREGATA. 

riATK XXXIII. — FIG. I. 

Erythroia nggregata. Sweet. The Clustered Erythr»a. 
Natural Order — GENXiANACEiB.* The Gtentian Family. 

Most of the species of Enjihrcca are pretty anniials^ three or four 
being natives of Britain. They are somewhat impatient of cultivation, 
and are, therefore, rarely seen in gardens, though they well deserve a 
place in collections. The generic name is from Erythros, red, in 
allusion to the prevailing colour of the flowers. 

E. aggregata is a native of the South of Europe, and was introduced 
in 1824. It is a very dwarf Gentian-like plant, forming dense tufts, 
and admirably adapted for rockwork. It also has a very pretty ap- 
pearance when grown in small pots or vases, the best soil for it 
being a mixture of light sandy loam and peat. The bright rose- 
coloured flowers begin to appear early in the spring, continuing to 
be produced all the summer, and sometimes even till the middle of 
November. The plant is a biennial, and is easily raised from seed, 
which ripens in abundance. 

• The character of the order Oentianaceae will be found in page 60. 
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eUOCUS SIKBKUI. 

PIATE XXXIII. FKJ. II. 

Ciipcus Sieberi, Gay. Sicbcr*8 Crocus. 
Natural Order — I&iDACEiV.* The Iris Family. 

This is a new very dwarf species from the mountains of Greece, with 
pale violet-coloured flowers, which appear in autumn and winter. It 
is easily cultivated, but, being very dwarf, it should have a front place 
on rockwork where it can be well seen, and where it will be fully ex- 
posed to the sun. It will also be found suitable for growing in pots 
or vases for the conservatory. 

For an opportunity of figuring this very pretty Crocus I have to 
express my thanks to Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

• The character of the order /rwi<k*Cfa in given in paj»o tJO. 



I. 
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LINUM SALSOLOIDES. 



PLATE XXXIV. — FIG. I. 

Linum aalsolindes, Lamarck. The Salsola-like Flax. 
Natural Order — Linages. The Flax Family. 

Nbablt all the species of lAnum are ornamental plants^ with beautiful 
though very fugitive flowers. Many of them are hardy perennials; 
some are annuals; two or three are biennials; and a few are shrubby. 
They should be planted in well-drained situations^ in a mixture of 
moist loam and sandy peat. The greenhouse and the hardy shrubby 
kinds are easily increased by cuttings struck under a hand-glass. The 
perennial species are well adapted for planting in mixed flower-borders 
and on rockwork^ the dwarf kinds being most suitable for the latter 
purpose: they may be increased by division of the roots, by cuttings, 
or by seeds. The annual and biennial kinds are increased by seeds, 
which should be sown in the open ground in April. 

The generic name is derived from Llin,* the Celtic word for thread, 
in allusion to the use made of the fibres of the common annual species 
fL, iisitatussimumj . 

L. salsol&ldeit is a shrubby species, growing about a foot high, a 
native of the South of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1810. 
The flowers, which are white, slightly tinged with pink, appear in 
June and July. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son, of York, were awarded a first-class 
certificate of merit for this pretty Flax at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London held at South Kensington on the 
5th. of July, 1871. The figure in our plate is taken from a plant 
kindly forwarded by the Messrs. Backhouse. 

The plants forming the order to which lAnum belongs, and of which 
it is the type (lAnliceaiJ, are mostly annuals or perennials (though a 

• Whence Linon, in Greek, and Linuvif and ita derivations, in Latin. 
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few are even small shrubs), with alternate or opposite, simple, entire 
leaves (which are without stipules), and regular white, yellow, red, or 
blue flowers. The calyx has five sepals, rarely fewer, overlapping each 
other in the bud, rarely partially united. The corolla has five petals, 
twisted in the bud. The stamens are equal in number to the petals, 
and alternate with them, free, or the filaments very shortly united at 
the base in a hypogynous* ring, from which proceed little teeth 
opposite to the petals, indicating abortive stamens: anthers ovate, 
innate.f Styles five, rarely fewer, often slightly connected at the base, 
with capitate stigmas. Ovary with as many cells as styles, or incom- 
pletely divided into twice as many. Capsule separating into as many 
carpels as cells, without any central column; each carpel opening 
inwards by longitudinal slits, and containing two seeds, often separated 
by an incomplete partition. 

Though this is a very small order, it is a very important one, con- 
taining, as it does, plants which are of the greatest use to man. The 
genus lAnum is the principal one in the order. From the delicate 
fibre of the stems of the common Flax J flAnum usitatisgimum) , a 
British annual plant with lovely blue flowers, linen is made; and from 
the seeds, when crushed, oil is obtained, and linseed cake for feeding 
cattle is made. The meal of the seeds is much used for poultices. 

* When tho stamens grow from under the ovary, they are called hypogynous, 

t When the anthers ore attached by their base, they are called innate. 

X A very pretty description of this most useful and important little plant is 
given in the following lines by Mrs. Hewitt : — 

"Oh, the little Flax-flower, 
It ffroweth on the hill. 
And be the breeze awake or asleep. 
It never standcth still. 

It jp'oweth, and it groweth fast. 

One day it is a seed. 
And then a little grassy blade. 

Scarce bigger than a weed. 

But then comes out the Flax-flower, 

As blue as is the sky; 
And 'tis a dainty little thing. 

We say as we pass by. 

Oh! 'tis a goodly little thing- 
It groweth for the poor; 

And many a peasant blesHes it. 
Beside his cottage door." 
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AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS. 



PLATE XXXIV. — FIO. II. 

Aquilegia canadensis, hiWMVS. Tho Canadian Colnmbine. 
Natural Order — Ranunculace-s.* The Ranunculns, or Crowfoot Family. 

This very ornamental Columbine was introduced from Virginia about 
1640, by John Tradescant, son of the gardener to Charles I. It is 
described by Comutus, in his Account of the Plants of Canada, under 
the name of A. pumila,-f and he says that in its native country it 
grows usually about nine inches high. In this country, however, it 
generally attains the same size as the common Columbine, which it 
greatly resembles in the appearance of its leaves, though it differs in 
having its flowers of a different form and colour. It is a hardy 
perennial, and may be easily propagated by dividing the roots either 
in the autumn or the spring; or it may be raised from seed, which 
it ripens in great abundance. In the latter case, however, the seeds 
should be sown as soon as they are ripe, as otherwise they will be a 
long time before they germinate. The very graceful, nodding, scarlet 
and orange flowers, which appear in April and May, are nearly two 
inches in length; and on each pedicel there are two bracts, so near 
tho flower as to have almost the appearance of a distinct green calyx. 

In Parkinson's time this plant was called the Early Red Columbine 
of Virginia; and in our own day it is known b,«» the American Wild 
Columbine. 

• The character of the order Ranunculacew will be found in p. 6. 
t A. pr»vcox is the name given to it by Morison. 
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BULBOCODIUM VEUNUM. 



PLATK XXXV.- Fin. T. 

Bulhocodium vemum, LiNNiBUS. The Spririfr-Howoring Bulbooodiiiin. 
Natural Order — Melantiuceje.* The Mchuithium Family. 

The only two known species of Bulhorbdiavi are pretty dwarf 
bulbous plants, resembling very much the Cr6cus and the Colchicum, 
but differing from the former in having six stamens, and from the 
latter (to which they are most nearly allied) in having one style in- 
stead of three. The generic name is derived from bulhos, a bulb, and 
kodion, wool, in allusion tp the bulb being enveloped in a woolly 
covering. 

B. vemum,-f which was introduced from Spain before 1629, is one 
of our eariiest spring-flowering bulbs, producing its beautiful bright 
purple flowers, the tint of which varies very much, in February and 
March, before the leaves, which are not fully developed till after the 
flowers have past. Grown in a mass on rockwork, or in a border 
devoted to early spring flowers, this bulb will produce a striking 
effect. The most suitable soil for it is a good sandy loam. It is 
easily increased by dividing the bulbs in the autumn. 

I have to express my acknowledgements to Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son for the opportunity of figuring this plant. 

* The character of the order Melantha^ece is given in page 62. 

t The Colchicum veitium of Bauhin; the Meadow Saflron of the Spring of 
Parkioson. 
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NARCISSUS MINOR. 

PLATE XXXV. — FIG. II. 

Narcisstis minor, Linkjeus. The Dwarf, or Smaller Yellow Daffodil 
Nafnral Orcter— Amaryllidacejk.* The Amaryllis Family. 

Many of the very beautifal bulbous plants forming the genus Nar- 
cissus are well known and greatly admired. The flowersf of the most 
common species fN, Pseudo-Narcissus) , — 



•"The Daffodils 



That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty,** J — 

indeed^ are universally known and prized.^f Some of the species are 
very fragrant, especially the Jonquil (N. Jotiquilla,J and the Polyanthus 
Narcissus fN. Tazetta\\J; and all of them are easily cultivated in moist 
sandy loam. Several force well, either in pots of earth, or in glasses 
filled with water; and for this purpose large quantities of the bulbs 
are annually imported from Holland. The generic name is derived 
from narke, stupor, on account of the dangerous efiects produced by 
the smell, even of the least perfumed kinds, npon the nerves. For 
this reason Narcissus was consecrated to the Furies, who, by means 
of it, were accustomed to stupify those whom they wished to punish. 

* The character of the order AmaryUidacem is given in page 62. 

t These are not only emetic, but a dangerons poison, occasionally producing 
serious consequences in infants if they are allowed to swallow them. 

J Shakespeare: The Winters Tale, Act iv. Scene 3rd. 

^ Though the Daffodil^ or Daffy-down-dHly, as it is called by some, is often 

found wild in Britain, it appears somewhat doubtful whether it is really a native, 

or only 

"A parden- flower grown wild." 

II From Tiizza, the Italian name for a cup. 
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N, minor is a very dwarf species, rarely growiu^ to the height of 
six inches. It is a native of the Pyrenees, and different parts of 
Spain, and was introduced as long ago as 1629. It flowers in March 
and April, and is quite hardy. It should be planted with other very 
dwarf early spring-flowering bulbs in sunny open situations. 

For an opportunity of figuring this very pretty little Daffodil, I am 
indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Sou. 
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FUMARIA DENSIFLORA. 



PLATE XXXVI. 

t 

Fumai-ia densiflhrat A. P. de Caudolle. The Dense-flowered Fumitory. 
Natural Order — Fuhariac££. The Fumitory Family. 

FuMABiA is a small genus of annuals^ two or three of the species 
being common British weeds.* One of these (F, officinalis J was for- 
merly considered a valuable antiscorbutic. The generic name is derived 
from fumuHy smoke^ in allusion to the disagreeable smell of the 
plants. Our English word Fumitory is from Futfieterre, the French 
name of the genus. 

F. densifiora, which was introduced from Montpelier in 1824, grows 
about a foot high, and produces its pretty pinkish flowers from May 
till July. It is easily increased by seed, which may be sown in the 
open garden in sandy or gravelly loam. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant obligingly forwarded 
by Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

The order of which Fumaria is the type fFumariaceceJ consists of 
delicate annual or perennial plants, with the leaves, which are without 
stipules, much divided into distinct segments, and with very irregular 
purple, white, or yellow flowers. The calyx has two small and scale- 
like sepals. The corolla has four petals, in two pairs, the outer two 
united at the base, and often one or both spurred; the inner two 
narrow, their crested tips united over the stigma. There are six 
hypogynous stamens, united into two sets of three each, the middle 

♦ Shakespeare, in King Henry Vth., mentions "rank Fumitory;'* and in King 
Lear he speaks of the plant as "rank Fumiter/' and places it among the weeds 
with which Lear had crowned himself in his madness: 

"Crown'd with rank Fumiter, and Furrow weeds. 
With Hoar-docks, Hemlock, Nettles, Cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn." 
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anther of each set having two cells^ the lateral ones one cell each. 
Tlie ovary is one-celled. The fmit is either a one or two-seeded nut, 
or a pod with several seeds. 

The plants now included in this order were formerly combined with 
PapaveracecB (the Poppy Family). Their principal range is in the 
temperate latitudes of the northern hemisphere^ where they inhabit 
thickets and waste places. They have rather a smoky smell, and when 
broken yield a watery juice, which is slightly bitter and without any 
appearance of milkiness. They have very trifling medicinal properties. 
The best known genera, next to Fumaria, are Dielytra and Corydalis. 
The Dielytra spedainlis, which was introduced from China by Mr. 
Fortune, is one of the most graceful and beautiful plants of the order. 
The tuber of Oorydalis tuberosa has been found to contain a peculiar 
alkali called Corydalin; and G, bulhosa has a tuber which is somewhat 
aromatic, extremely bitter, slightly astringent and acrid, and was for- 
merly used medicinally. 
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ARTEMISIA ALPINA. 



PLATB XXXVn. — PIG. I. 

Artemisia alpina, Bieberstein. The Alpine, or changeable Artemisia. 
Naiv/ral Order — Oomposim.* ' The Composite Family. 

Thb numerous species of Artemisia are either herbaceous plants or 
shrubs^ usually highly aromatic, with narrow, alternate leaves, which 
are generally much divided, and ofben white or grey, at least on the 
under side. The flowers are usually produced in small terminal leafy 
racemes or panicles. Several of the species are very dwarf, and are 
very suitable for planting on sunny ledges of rockwork, where the silvery 
tufts which they form will produce a striking effect. They grow best 
in sandy loam and grit, and they are readily increased by division, 
by cuttings, or by seed. Four of the species are British plants: one 
fA. vulgaris) is the common Mugwort, found on road-sides and in 
waste places, of which there is a garden variety (the A. ccerulescens 
of "English Botany ^^); while another (A. Absinthium) is the Wormwood 
or Absinth, which is of some value as a stomachic, and has been 
used with advantage in cases of gout. The seed of Wormwood is 
used by the rectifiers of British spirits, and the plant is a good deal 
cultivated on dry soil near Mitcham, in Surrey, for that purpose. 
The fragrant shrubby species which is known by the popular names 
of Southernwood and Old Manf (A, AbrotanuniJ, and which is so 
commonly found in our gardens, is a native of the South of Em-ope, 
Siberia, Syria, and China. It is used ,on the Continent in making 
beer. Tarragon, celebrated for its excellence in pickles, and in the 
medication of vinegar, is the A, Dracuncubis, Two Alpine species (A, 
Mutellina — which is intermediate in quality between Tarragon and 
Wormwood — and A, spicataj furnish between them the bitter aromatic 

* The character of the order Compositoi will be found in page 16. 

t The name of Old Man, doubtless has reference to its grey and powdery 
appearance. In French the plant is called la garderobe, from its being used to 
prevent moths from getting into clothes-presses and wardrobes. 
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liqueur called Grime d^ Absinthe. A. acetica, a Persian species, is re- 
ported to have the odour of strong vinegar. A, chinensis and other 
species yield the Moxa of China, a substance which is much used 
among the Chinese as a cautery, by burning it upon parts affected 
with gout and rheumatism. The leaves of A. maderaspatana are es- 
teemed by the Indian doctors a valuable stomachic medicine: they 
are also sometimes used in antiseptic and anodyne fomentations. A, 
indica is considered in India a powerful antispasmodic. 

Artemisia, it is generally maintained, is in honour of Artemis, one 
of the names of Diana, the goddess of hunting and patroness of chastity. 
Pliny, however, informs us, that in his time there was an opinion 
that the plant was named after Artemisia, the Queen of Mausolus, King 
of Caria. 

A, alpina^ is a very ornamental dwarf species, forming dense silvery- 
grey tufts, and very suitable for planting on rockwork. It is a native 
of the Caucasus, and was introduced in 1804. The flowers appear in 
June and July. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 
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PLATE XXXVII. — PIG. U. 

CampdnuUcf Hostii, Baxjmgakten. Host's Campauula, or Bell-Flower. 
Naiural Oi-ier— Campanuulce^.J The Bell-Flower Family. 

Thb Campanula Hostii of Baumgarten is considered by Koch to be 
only a variety of the pretty little C, rotundijolia,^ and to be the same 

• A. caucdsica of Willdenow. 

t A diminutive of campana, a bell, on account of the form of the corolla, which 
resembles a little bell: 

X The character of the order Oampanuldcecs will be found in page 8. 

% The gracefrd Campdnula rotundifolia, so abundant in every part of Britain, is 

The Hare-bell, bright and blue. 



*( 



That decks the dingle wild. 
In whose cerulean hue. 
Heaven's own blest tint we view 
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as the C. r. B. landfblia of A. P. de Candolle (the 0. r. fi. reniformis of 
Persoon). It is a perennial, with rich purplish-blue flowers, which 
appear in July and August. It will be found very suitable for the 
prominent parts of rockwork, or for growing in pans or pots. The 
most suitable soil for it is a mixture of peat and loam; and it may be 
propagated by division of the roots or by seeds. 



On days serene and mild. 
How beaateoos like an azure gem, 
She droopeth from her graoefnl stem." 

M188 St&icklaiid. 

Some writers have maintained that the Wild Hyacinth of onr woods is the Hare- 
bell of the poets; but this can hardly be the case, as the stem of the Wild 
Hyacinth is much too thick and succulent to rise again elastic when trodden upon, 
as is described by Sir Walter Scott in The Lady of the Lake, In the eighteenth 
stanza of the first canto of his very beautiful poem, he says — 

"A foot more light, a step more true. 
Ne'er from the Heath flower dash'd the dew; 
E'en the slight Hare-bell raised its head. 
Elastic from her airy tread!" 
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ANDROSACE VILLOSA. 



PLATE XXXVIII. — PIG. I. 

AndrSaace viUbsa, Linn^us. The Shaggy Androsace. 
Natural Order— Primulaceje.* The Primrose Family. 

Thb species forming the genus Androsace (which is nearly allied to 
Primula) are little elegant mountain plants, some being annuals, some 
biennials, and some perennials. They are all quite hardy in this country, 
and grow best when planted in the fissures of rockwork, where they can 
root deeply, in peaty loam, crushed limestone, and grit. Good drainage 
and an abundant supply of moisture at the roots should be provided for 
all the species; and the leaves of the very hairy kinds should be kept 
dry in winter. Some of the species may be readily propagated by 
carefully dividing the plants early in the autumn, or in spring; and 
the larger-growing kinds can be easily increased by cuttings made early 
in the autunm, and planted in well-drained pots filled with sandy peat 
and loam, the pots being placed in a cold frame and kept there during 
the winter. All the species can also be raised from seed, which should 
be sown in pots and placed in a cold frame. As the seeds of nearly 
all the Primulacece are slow in germinating, it is best to sow them as 
soon as possible after they are ripe. 

The generic name is derived from anei- andros, a man, and sakos, a 
buckler, in allusion to the round hollowed leaf of the common Androsace 
having been compared to the buckler of the ancients. It is supposed 
that the Androsace of Pliny and others must have been something very 
dijBferent. 

The beautiful little A, mllosa is a native of the Austrian Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the mountains of Dauphin^, and was introduced in 1790. 
It is one of the smallest of the perennial species, forming close tufts, 
and very suitable for planting on rockwork in sunny exposed spots, or 

* The character of the order PrimuldcecB will be found in page 14. 
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for growing in small pots or vases. The narrow oblong leaves, which 
are clothed with silky whitish hairs, are arranged in small rosettes. The 
flowers, which are pure white with a pnrplish-red or yellow centre, are 
produced in small umbels, on stems two or three inches high, in May, 
June, and July. This is one of the species which should have the silky 
leaves kept dry in winter. The plant does best in crushed limestone 
with grit> and it is increased by seeds. 

For an opportunity of figuring this very pretty little alpine, I am 
indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 
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PTiATE XXXVIII. — FIG. II. 



Scudfraga oppoeitifbliOf Linnjsus. The Opposite-leaved, or Purple Mountain 

Saxifrage. 

Natural Order— Saxipraoacejs.* The Saxifrage Family. 

Op all the species of the extensive genus Saxifraga, perhaps S. 
oppositifblia is the most distinct and beautiful, and, being one of the 
very earliest harbingers of spring, it is one of the most cheering and 
acceptable of alpine plants. K a few mild days should occur towards 
the end of February or at the beginning of March, the mossy cushions 
of this Saxifrage soon present a brilliant glow of the richest purple. 
It is common throughout the whole of the north of Europe, and in 
some parts of Asia: it is found on several of the Welsh and Scotch 
mountains, and also on hills in Yorkshire. It is a perennial, growing 
only an inch or two high, and remaining green through the winter, the 
leaves, which are small and crowded, forming dense cushions, and the 
large solitary bright purplish rose-coloured flowers, on short erect slender 
stems, being often produced in such abundance as quite to hide the leaves. 
It is a most suitable plant for rockwork, especially for the sloping parts; 
care being taken to choose spots fully exposed to the sun, and to have 
a good depth of well-drainod but moist fibrous loam, gravel, and grit, in 
which the roots can grow freely. It is increased by division. 

• The character of the order Saxifragacea has been already given in page 40. 
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• 

Of this lovely little Saxifrage there are the following three varieties, 
viz: 8. oppositifblia aJha, which has pure white flowers; S. o. viajor, 
which has flowers twice the size of those of the species^ and of a clear 
rose-colour; and 8. o. pdUida, the flowers of which are of a very pale 
pink or flesh-colour, and produced in the greatest profusion. This last 
variety was discovered by the Messrs. Backhouse on the crags of 
Caemedd Dafydd, North Wales. 
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PLATE XXXIX, 

Anetnbne 8teUcU<z, Lamarck. The Star-like Anemone, or Wind-flower. 
NaturcU Order — Banuncu laces.* The Banuncolas, or Crowfoot Family. 

Most of the species of Anemone are hardy plants with very showy 
flowers. The numerous varieties of A. coronaria (the Poppy Anemone) 
are well known and very popular florists' flowers, much valued for their 
hardy nature, their brilliant colours, and also because they will flower 
at almost any period of the year, according to the time the roots are 
kept out of the ground, and the season when they are replanted. The 
usual time of planting is September or October, but by planting every 
month, a constant succession may be secured throughout the year. 
Anemones grow best in a mixture of deep rich loam and sand; and 
they are readily increased either by division of the tuberous roots, or 
by seeds. 

The generic name is derived from anenu>., the wind, because the 
greater part of the species grow wild in elevated places much exposed 
to the wind. 

A, stellata (commonly called A, horten^is) is a very beautiful species 
from the South of Europe, introduced in 1597, and very suitable for 
beds in the early spring garden, for the mixed border, or for planting 
in warm sunny well-drained spots on rockwork. There are several 
varieties with the star-like flowers (some of which become double) of 
different shades of colour, one fA, s.fulgensj being of a most brilliant 
scarlet, — a colour invaluable in flower gardens in early spring. 

I have to thank Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly forwarding 
the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 

* The character of the order Ranunculdcece will be fonnd in page 6. 
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DIANTHUS GALLICUS. 



PLATK XL. — yiG. r. 

DidnthuB gdUicus, Pbrsoon. The French Pink. 
NaturcU Order— CkR\o?HrLiJiCUM* The Pink and (Jaruation Family. 

The Didnthiis gdlliriM of Porsoon is very nearly allied to the Sand 
Pink (D. arenarins). It is a dwarf perennial from the South of France, 
with slender stems, light green leaves, and delicate pale pink fragrant 
flowers, the petals of which are so deeply cut as to appear fringed. 
It should be planted in sandy loam, and will be found suitable either 
for prominent places on rockwork or for the mixed border, care being 
taken that it has a good supply of water during the summer. It is 
readily propagated by cuttings. The flowers appear from July to 
September. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly forwarding 
the plant from which the figure in the plate is taken. 
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PLATB XL. — FIG. II. 

Cartiisa Maithloli, Linnaus. The Common Bear*8-Ear Saniclo. 
Natural Order — PaiMULACEJt.t The Primrose Family. 

The genus Cortusa, which is very nearly allied to Primula, was 
named in honour of J. A. Cortusus, a Professor of Botany at Padua 

• For the character of the order CaryophyUcU^eoe, see page 1. 
t The character of the order Primulaceoa is given in page 14. 

L Q 
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in the sixteenth centnry, who first discovered the plant in the Valle- 
Stagna, in the territory of Vicenza; while in the name of the only 
known species, the botanist who first described it (Matthiolus) is com- 
memorated. 

Though this little plant was introduced in 159 G, it is still not very 
generally found in collections. It is a native of Austria, Italy, and 
Siberia, growing in moist and shady places on mountains. A virtue 
is assigned to the plant by Matthiolus,* which, though of little use to 
the mountain nymph, may, perhaps, recommend it to the notice of the 
pale-faced belles of crowded cities: he says that if the leaves are 
applied to the cheeks, and kept there for some minutes, they produce 
a most beautiful colour, equal in delicacy to that of the finest rouge, 
which remains for some time, and then fades away, without injury to 
the skin. 

The large lobed rather handsome leaves have the footstalks thickly 
covered with hairs. The rich dark purplish-crimson pendulous flowers 
are produced in April, May, and June, in small loose umbels borne 
on stems eight or ten inches high. The plant is a hardy perennial, 
and is best adapted for rockwork, requiring shade, and an abundant 
supply of moisture during the growing season. Rich moist loam or a 
mixture of loam and sandy peat will be found the most suitable soil 
for it; and it may be propagated either by dividing the roots early 
in the autumn, or by seed sown as soon as it is gathered. 



* There is a good figure and a long description of the plant in his Commentary 
on Dioscorides. 
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NARCISSUS JUNCIFOLIUS. 



PLATE XLI. FIQ. I. 

Narciaetis juncifblitis, Clusius. The Bush-leaved Daffodil. 
Natural Order — Amaryllidacea* The Amaryllis Family. 

This is a distinct and very pretty dwarf species from the Pyrenees, 
where it grows in stony pastures. The small round rush-like leaves, 
about six inches in length, are produced in bundles; and the delight- 
fully fragrant bright yellow flowers, with the reflexed limb and the 
projecting cup of the same colour, are borne on stalks somewhat 
longer than the leaves, either singly or two or three on each scape. 
Tufts of this very beautiful little Daffodil produce a good effect on 
rockwork or on banks in early spring, care being taken to select warm 
and somewhat sheltered spots. The most suitable soil for it is a 
mixture of moist loam and sand; and it is increased by offsets from 
the bulbs. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

* The character of the order Amm-ylliddceoB is given in page 62. 
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MENZIESIA EMPETRIFORMIS, 



PLATE XLI. FIO. H. 



Menzieaia empetrifdrmis. Sir J. E. Smith. The Empetrom-like Menziesia. 
Natural Order — Ebicacejb* The Heath Family. 



This is a very beautiful dwarf, trailing, heath-like evergreen shrub, 
a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1810. The 
leaves, which are small and numerous, are toothed at the margins. 
The rosy-purple bell-shaped flowers are produced in clusters in June 
and July. The plant usually grows about six inches high, and is very 
suitable for rockwork, succeeding best when planted in moist sandy 
peat in sunny fissures. In some collections it is found under the name 
of Phyllodocef empetrlf&rmis ; while in others it is known as Menziesia 
empetrifolia. 

* The character of the order Encacea will be found in page 23. 

t See page 56. 
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LYCHNIS LAGASC^. 



PLATK XLIl. — FIG. I. 



Lychnis lAigdsaje,* Joseph Dalton H(X)K£k. Lagasca's Lychnis. 
Natural Order — CAKYOPUTLLAC££.t The Pink and Carnation Family. 



This is a very rare and beautiful dwarf perennial species from the 
subalpine region of the North-western Pyrenees (whence it has been 
introduced within the last three or four years), with short branching 
stems, and delicate bright rose-coloured white-eyed flowers, which are 
two thirds of an inch in diameter, and are produced in profusion in 
May and June. 

Dr. Hooker says, in the "Botanical Magazine,^' "the tendency of 
the plant is to form a hemispherical mass in the pot, when it resembles 
in habit and colour, but on a large scale, one of those lovely pink 
Androsaces of the glacial regions of the Eastern Alps, which have 
hitherto all but defied our most skilful cultivators.'' 

This Lychnis is admirably adapted for clothing the exposed parts of 
rockworkj or for growing in pots or vases to be placed on terraces, 
or in balconies or windows fully exposed to the sun. It will succeed 
well in moifit peaty loam and grit; and it is easily increased by seeds. 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son for an opportunity of figuring this rare and very desirable Alpine. 

• Peirocoptis Jjagascvpy WiLLKOMM. 
t The character of the order Caryophyliaceoi is given in page L 
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VERONICA NUMMULARIA. 



PLATK XLII. FIO. II. 



Veronica Nummuldria, GtoOan. The Moneywort-leaved Speedwell 
Natural Ordei-^ — Scrophulariaceje.* The Figwort Family. 



Op the extensive genus Veronica, some of the hardy herbaceous 
species are very ornamental, and very suitable for planting in mixed 
borders in flower gardens (such as V. amethystina, V. spicata, and 
F. Teucrium); while three or four of the dwarf spreading kinds (such 
as V, Candida, V. fruticuldsa, V. prostrata, V. saxdtili^, and V. tuurka) 
form pretty edgings for beds, and are also well adapted for rockwork 
or for growing in pots. Almost all the species thrive in any soil or 
situation : a few delight in peat soil, and some in moist situations. The 
perennial kinds are increased by division of the roots; the annual species 
(which are scarcely worth cultivating except in botanical collections) 
by seeds; and the greenhouse shrubby kinds (of which F. decussata, 
V. formosa, F. nivea, F. speciosa, and F Lindleyana are some of the 
most striking) by cuttings. V. officinalis (so commonly found throughout 
the whole of Britain) has been much recommended in Sweden and 
Germany as a substitute for tea, than which. Professor Martyn says, 
it is more astringent and less grateful. Withering prefers V. Chamois 
drys (the Germander — another very common British species) for the 
same purpose. Several species were formerly in repute in medicine, 
and given in disorders of the lungs, but they are now laid aside by 
regular practitioners. V, Beccabwigaf (Brook-lime) is sometimes 
gathered with watercresses, with which it is often found in limpid 
streams, and used as a spring salad. 

• The character of the order Scrophularidcece will be found in page 4. 

t Latinised from bachbunge, its German appellation: bach is a brook; heck, 
provincial English. 
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The derivation of the word Veronica appears very uncertain. It is 
said by some to be the name of a princess, or to have been altered 
from Betonica.* Linnaeus says that it has been changed from Vetonica, 
the ancient Roman name for one of the provinces of Spain, and that 
it is applied to this genus from several of the species growing wild 
in that country. Other botanists derive it from ver, the spring; but 
this appears very improbable, as very few of the species flower before 
the middle of summer. 

V. N^tmmularia is a very dwarf prostrate species, introduced from 
the Pyrenees in 1820, and very suitable for edgings and for planting 
on rockwork. It is a perennial, thriving best in moist loam and grit, 
and easily increased by division of the root. The flowers, which are 
of a deep blue, are produced in heads in June and July. 

• Betonica is derived from Bentonic, its name in Celtic; wherefore it appears 
that Pliny gave too much way to conjecture, when he wrote that Betonica or 
Vetonica was so called from the Vetoiies, a people who dwelt at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. 
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CAMPANULA MURALIS. 



PLATE XLin. — PIO. I. 

Camp6mdila tnurcUis, Fohtenschlao. The Wall, or Dalmatian Campannla. 
Natural Order — Campanulace^.* The Bell-flower Family. 

This very pretty little Campanula was found on walls and rocks in 
Dalmatia, and was introduced about 1836. It is quite hardy in this 
country in all situations where it is not likely to be injured by 
damp^ and is well adapted for rockwork. It is also very suitable for 
growing in pots or vases which are to be placed in balconies or 
windows. It is a perennial, growing about six inches high, and pro- 
ducing an abundance of its delicate blue flowers in September. It 
may be increased by dividing the roots in spring or autumn; or by 
cuttings of the young shoots, which will strike root under a hand- 
glass on a shady border, but the more readily if put on a hotbed. 
It may also be raised from seed. A mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand will be found most suitable for it; and care should be taken 
that ample drainage is secured, especially if it be grown in pots. Two 
states of this species (which is sometimes found under the name of 
0. PortevAichla^iana) are described by M. Alphonse de Candolle, the one 
quite smooth, the other velvety with down: the former is that most 
generally found in our gardens. 

* The character of the order Campanulci,ceoB will be foand in page 8. 
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AUBRIETIA DELTOIDEA ^ GRANDIFLORA. 



PLATE XLIII. — YIQ, II. 

Auhrietia dcltoidea, A. P. de Candollb. The Deltoid* Purple Aubrietia. 
Natarcd Order — CuvcirEUX.f The Cruciferous Family. 

The few species forming the genus Auhrietia are dwarf evergreen 
hardy herbaceous plants^ growing freely in light sandy loam^ but not 
succeeding well in wet clayey soils. They form spreading tufts, and 
are particularly suitable for planting on rockwork, or as edgings to 
beds in early spring gardens. They may bo propagated by cuttings 
made early in the summer, by division of the roots in the autumn, or 
by seeds sown as soon as they are ripe in a cold* frame, or under a 
hand-glass. 

The genus was named by Adanson in honour of Aubriet, the cele- 
brated French botanical draughtsman. 

A. deltaidea is a very desirable species, especially for town gardens, 
as it is not injured by smoke, and continues producing a profusion of 
its pretty purplish flowers from March till June. It is a native of the 
Levant, whence it was introduced in 1710, and then called Alyssum 
deltoideum. It is now sometimes found under the name of Farsetia 
deltoidea. There are two varieties, viz. A. d. grandijldra (figured in 
our plate) and A. d. groica, differing from the species only in having 
larger and more brilliant flowers. Both kinds are most suitable for 
planting on the sloping portions of rockwork having a northern 
Aspect, and so is -4. GampbMi, which is probably also only a variety 
of A. deltoidca. 

My thanks are duo to Messrs. Backhouse and Son for kindly for- 
warding the plant from which the figure in tho plate is taken. 

• Deltoid-leaved, — shaped like the Greek A* 
t The character of the order Cruciferm is given in page 30. 
I. R 
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DRABA GLACIALIS. 

PLATE XLIV. — FIG. I. 

hraha glacialis, Hoppb et Koch. The Icy Whitlow Grass. 
Natural Order — Ckucifbr.*.* The Cruciferous Family, 

This is a pretty little perennial species with yellow flowers, introduced 
from Siberia in 1826. Tufts of it have a very good effect on rock- 
work. The flowers appear in June and July. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son obligingly forwarded the plant from 
which the figure in our plate is taken. 



PRIMULA VISCOSA. 

PLATE XLIV. PIG. II. 

Primula viacbaa, Allioni. The clammy Primrose. 
Natural Order — PRiMULACEJE.f The Primrose Family. 

This very beautiful little Primrose is a native of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, whence it was introduced in 1792. The leaves are of a 
very dark green, toothed, covered with glandular hairs, and viscid on 
both sides. The flower-stalks, which are also viscid, are very short. 
The lovely rosy-purple flowers appear in April. The plant is 
very suitable for rock work, growiug best in a mixture of peat and 
loiiui with a good proportion of sand, the roots requiring a good 
su])ply of water during dry weather. It is easily increased either by 
division oi* by sc^od. It is sometimes found in collections under two 
othiT names, viz.: V. rllldsa and P. clUafa, 

* Tho chiiractor of the order Crucifera will bo found iu page 30. 
t The chiiractor of tho order Primulac^ica is given in page 14. 
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ERINUS ALPINUS. 



PLATE XLV. — PIG. I. 

EAnns alinnus, Pebsoon. The Alpine, or Smooth-leaved Erinus. 
Natural Order — ScsoPHULARiACEiE.* The Figwort family. 

Ennus is a small genus of beautiful little alpine herbaceous plants, 
well adapted for wai-m, damp, though well drained, situations on rock- 
work, or for growing on old walls or ruins. 

Under the name of Erinv^, Dioscorides describes an aquatic plant 
with a white flower, black seeds, and a milky stem. From the last 
circumstance the genus has derived its name; erinos signifying a wild 
fig-tree. The plant of the ancients had no resemblance to that called 
Erinus by the moderns. 

E. aljnnus is a very pretty interesting little plant, with lively purple 
flowers, a native of the more mountainous parts of Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and the South of France, and introduced into this country in 
1739. It forms close tufts, and is most suitable for growing on rock- 
work: it should' be planted in rough peat and loam mixed with grit, 
in a warm, moist, though well drained, spot. Tliat it will grow well 
on an old wall may be seen at the Chelsea Botanic Garden, where the 
plant has probably fixed itself ever since the days of Philip Miller. 
Though quite hardy, it is very liable, when kept in a pot, to suffer 
from too much wet, and it should, therefore, when thus grown, have 
the protection of a cold frame in winter. The plant is increased without 
difficulty by dividing its roots in the autumn, or by seeds. 

There are three varieties of this species : one with pure white flowers ; 
another has the flowers of a bright rosy pink, and larger than those 
of the species; while a third is the E, hlrsutus, which is covered with 
long whitish pubescence. 

• The character of the order 8crophu1<iri(ice(B will be found in page 4. 
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CROCUS AUCHERI. 



TLATE XLV. FIG. II. 

Crocus Aucheri, Boissier. Aucher s Crocus. 
Natural Order — Ihidacejb.* The Iris Family. 

This is a very pretty dwarf species from the mountains of Greece, 
with the flowers, which are produced early in the spring, of a deep 
orange colour. It very much resembles Crocus aureus, and also C, 
chrysdnthus, under which latter name it is sometimes found in collections. 
If planted on rockwork, prominent sunny spots should be chosen for it. 

I have to thank Messrs, Backhouse and Son for giving me an op- 
portunity of figuring this Crocus, I believe for the first time. 



• The character of the order Iridacea will be found in page %^. 
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AQUILEGIA ALPINA. 

PLATE XLVI. 

Aquilegia alpma, LiNX-SUS. Tlie Alpine Columbine. 
Natural Order — Raxxjnculacea .• The Ranunculus, or Crowfoot Family. 

This very beautiful Columbine was introduced from Switzerland in 
1731, and should bo in every collection. It grows from a foot to 
eighteen inches high, and produces its very largo showy dark azuro 
or blue slightly nodding flowers in May and June. It should be 
planted in a moist situation in deep sandy loam, either in the mixed 
border or among the taller-growing plants on rockwork. It may bo 
increased either by division of the roots or by seeds. The seeds 
should bo sown as soon as they aro ripe: tho young plants will tlien 
become strong before winter, and will flower tho following summer. 
There is a variety the flowers of which have a white centre. 

The figure in our plato is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

• Tho character of the order Ranuneulacea will be found in page 6. 
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MYOSOTIS RUPICOLA. 



PLATE XLVir. — FIG. I. 



Myosotis ruptcola. Sir J. E. Smith. The Bock Scorpion Grass, or Alpine 

Forget-me-not. 

Natural Order — Bobaginaceje. The Borage Family. 



The species of Myosoti^ are little annual or perennial plants, most of 
which have very pretty blue flowers. The common Forget-me-not f^M. 
jpalusiris) is the best known species — a favourite with most persons. 
All the species succeed best in rather moist rich loam and sand; and 
they are propagated by seeds, by cuttings, or by division of the roots. 

The generic name is from mys, myotf, a mouse, and oios, an ear, in 
allusion to a fancied resemblance in the leaves to the ear of a mouse. 

M. rujjicola is a British alpine plant, found wild in only a few places 
in Scotland and the north of England, generally at an elevation of more 
than two thousand feet. It is one of the most beautiful species of the 
genus, with dark green hairy leaves, which form close tufts, and lovely 
brilliant blue fragrant flowers (frequently with a small yellowish eye), 
which begin to appear in May and June, and continue for some time. 
It is a very dwarf perennial, growing only two or three inches high, 
and succeeding best on rock work in shady fissures, or on ledges 
having a northern aspect. It is easily iiicrensed by seed or by division. 

By some 3f. rnpicola is called M. (ilphtrhj though the plant bearing 
that name in continental nurseries is very different; and others regard 
it as being only a very dwarf and marked variety of M, fujlcdtlca (the 
Wood Forget-me-not). 

I have to express my acknowledgments to Messrs. Backhouse and 
Son for enabling me to figure this very beautiful Forgot-me-not. 

The order to which Myosotis belongs {BoriKjlnarav) is nearly allied 
to Labiatce, It consists chiefly of herbaceous plants, with alternate 
exstipulate leaves, the surface of which is covered over with minute 
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asperities consisting of hairs ; and with the flowers arranged in one-sided 
spikes or racemes, rolk^d back when young, and usually forked or 
dichotomous,* occasionally solitary. The corolla is generally salver or 
funnel-shaped, with a five-lobed limb, and with five little scales just 
within the throat. There are five anthers, which are attached to the 
corolla (within its tube and alternating with its divisions); and a slender 
simple style terminating in a two-lobed stigma. The calyx is tubular 
(with five divisions or teeth), and remains on till the fruit is ripe; the 
teeth of the calyx contracting at the point so as to cover the ripe 
carpels. Each flower has also four distinct little nuts or seeds, as they 
are commonly called. These nuts frequently appear as though a hole 
had been bored in them at the base; and they are sometimes striped 
or twisted. 

The species contained in the order are found abundantly in all the 
southern parts of Europe, the Levant, and Middle Asia; less frequently 
on approaching the ai*ctic circle, and almost disappearing within the 
tropics. In North America they are less abundant than in Europe. 
The flowers of many of the species are very beautiful. The roots of 
several of the plants afibrd a red colour, which is useful in dyeing. 

Besides Borayo (the Borage), which gives the name to the order, 
and Mijosotis, other well-known genera are, Ut'Uotrdpium (the Helio- 
trope), Lifhospermum (the Gromwell), Pulmonaria (the Lungwort), 
Symphytum (the Comfrey), Cerinthe (the Honey-wort), E^chium (Viper^s 
Bugloss), Asperugo (German Mad wort), Anchusa (Bugloss), Omplialbdes 
(Venus's Navel- wort), and CynoyhUsum (the Hound's Tongue). 



DAPHNE CNEORUM. 

PLATE XLVII. FIG. IT. 

Diiphne Cnehrum, LrNNXus. The Trailing Daphne, or Garland-flower. 
Naiural Order — TiiYMELACEiE. The Spurge Laurel Family. 

The genus Daphie consists of small shrubs, mostly evergreen, with 
very beautiful fragrant flowers, natives chiefly of Europe, but partly 
also of the cooler parts of Asia, including Japan and China. All the 
species grow best in a mixture of rich loam and peat earth, and the 

♦ A stem that ramifies in pairs. 
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exotic kinds are readily increased by grafting on the Common Spurge 
Laurel (D. LaureolaJ, a British plants which may be plentifully raised 
from seed. The pretty early-flowering shrub, the well-known Mezereon 
^D. MezereumJ is another British species, very commonly found in 
flower in our gardens in February and March. 

Daphne is considered by some botanists to have been the Grreek 
name of the Bmcus racemoHus, or Alexandrian Laurel, into which it 
is fabled that Daphne, a nymph of Diana, was changed. Why the 
name has been applied to the shrubs now called Daphne, it is not 
easy to say. It is stated in Rees's Cyclopcedia, under Lauras, that 
L. nob His "is certainly the Daphne of Dioscorides, and consequently 
the Classical Laurel. It is still called by the same name among the 
modern Greeks:" this is also the popular belief. Supposing the 
Daphne to have been the Lauras nobilis, or Bay tree, it is easy to 
account for its being applied to this genus, the D. Mezereum being 
formerly called the dwarf Bay in England; and nearly all the species 
retaining the names of laureole and laxireola in France and Italy. But 
by some it is maintained that Daphne is from daio, to bum, and 
phoney a noise, in allusion to the crackling noise which the plants 
make when burning. 

D. Cneorum is a trailing evergreen shrub, growing about a foot 
high, and producing its beautiful bright pink or crimson deliciously 
sweet-scented flowers in terminal clusters in April and May, and again 
in September. The small, globose, white berries are seldom produced 
in England. This very desirable species is a native of Switzerland, 
Hungary, the Pyrenees, Mount Baldo, Germany, and France, and was 
introduced in 1752. On account of its dwarf habit, it is especially 
suitable for planting on rockwork, or for forming edgings to beds in 
pleasure grounds and shrubberies. It may also be grown in pots. 
For ordinary purposes it is propagated by layers; but, if taller plants 
are required, it may be grafted on D. Laureola or D, Mezereum. It 
thrives best in peat soil kept rather moist. 

There are two varieties, one of which has white flowers, and the 
other has leaves with a narrow portion of yellow at the edges. 

Most of the species included in the order to which Daphne belongs 
fThi/meJou'eceJ are shrubby plants, found in India and South America, 
and various other parts of the world, but most abundantly at the 
Cape of Good llopo and in New Holland. The leaves arc without 
stipules, alternate or opposite, entire, either smooth or silvery, and 
very neat. The flowers are white, yellow, or red, most commonly in 
clusters, occasionally solitary, and often very fragrant. The fruit is 
hard, dry, and nut-like, or drupaceous. 
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The great and striking feature of the plants of this order is the 
causticity of the bark^ which acts upon the skin as a vesicatory^ and 
causes excessive pain in the mouth if chewed. Daphne Mezereum is 
extensively used in medicine. In Germany the bark of the stem and 
larger branches is removed in springs folded in small bundles^ and 
dried for medicinal use. In this country the bark of the root is employed. 
Its taste is at first sweetish, but afterwards highly acrid. All the 
parts of the plant, indeed, are excessively acrid, and act as a local 
irritant poison. As a local irritant, Mezereon bark is employed in 
France, under the name of Oarou, to produce vesication. In this 
country it is frequently employed as a topical remedy for toothache. 
Dr. Withering cured a case of difficulty of swallowing by Mezereon, 
which he directed to be chewed frequently. Dr. Cullen states that he 
has employed it with success in some cutaneous diseases. Similar 
qualities have been remarked in Daphne Laureola, D. pontica, JD. 
Chiidiumj and several other species. The wood is particularly soft; 
and the inner bark is easily separable, and, in one species, capable of 
being pulled out into a sort of network resembling lace, as in the 
Lace-bark Tree of Jamaica f Daphne Lagetta, or La^etta Untearia), Of 
the other genera the best known are, Dirca (the Leatherwood), Gnidia, 
LachncB'a, PasseAna (the Sparrow- wort), Stnithiola, and Pinielea. 
Though the seeds of the plants of this order are poisonous to man, 
birds eat them with impunity. 
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of England^* growing chiefly towards the summits, where it forms a 
thick carpet or turf of rich green, which, in the months of June and 
July, is beautifully dotted over with the bright purplish-crimson or rose- 
coloured flowers. This species is especially adapted for growing on 
rockwork, and it also does extremely well in pots and pans, in moist 
rich loam and sand. It is readily increased by division. 

There are several varieties: one f S. a. dlbaj has white flowers; while 
two (8, a. exscapa and S. a. vivserM^sJ are dwarf or even than the species. 



* It is, indeed, very widely and generally diBtribnted over the monntainons parts 
of Northern Europe, Asia, and North America. 
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ANEMONE NEMOROSA FLORE-PLENO. 



PLATE XLIX. FIG. I. 

Anembne nemorbea flbre-pUno, Hobt. The Donble-flowered Common 

Wood Anemone. 

Nistural Order — ^Banitnculaceje.* The Bannncnlns, or Crowfoot Family. 

The beautiful little Wood Anemone is one of the most common of 
our British Wild Flowers, as there is scarcely a wood or thicket in 
Great Britain, where there is marshy ground, in which it is not to be 
found. It is one of the first flowers of spring, as it is one of the most 
chaste and elegant — ^very aptly described by the poet: 

" Nymph of the wood and forest glade ! 
In thy own fair vestal robes arrayed. 
In the calm of the silent sylvan bowers, 
*Tis sweet to gaze on thy drooping flowers. 
Chaste and pure as the driven snow 
Yet faintly tinged with a purple glow. 
Like mountain crests 

On some Alpine height, 
When the snow-drift rests 

In the evening light ! "t 

In early spring gardens this Anemone will be found most useful for 
beds, the pure white flowers (with the petals slightly tinged on the 
outside with purple) being very efiective. It grows about six inches 
high, and should have plenty of moisture at the root. It is readily 
propagated by division in the autumn. 

There are several very beautiful varieties of the Wood Anemone. That 
figured in our plate ^A. n. flore-plenoj has very handsome double 
white flowers, which are produced in great abundance, and are most 

* The character of the order Banunculdcea will be found in page 6. 

t The Wild Oarland. 
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nsefnl for bonqnets^ as they keep fresh a long time after being cut. 
There is also a variety with double pink flowers; and one with single 
blue flowers. The last two are somewhat rare. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant obligingly forwarded 
by Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 



GENTIANA ACAULIS. 



PLATE XLEX. FIO. TI. 

Ghntidna acaidist Lnmxus. The Stemless Grentian, or Common G^ntianella. 
Natural Order — Gentianacejb* The Gentian Family. 

Few persons can have seen this lovely Gentian in flower without 
having been struck with its extreme beauty^ exceeding, as it does^ all 
ilie other species in brilliancy of colour. It is a native of the Alps of 
Middle Europe and Siberia, and it has occasionally been found wild in 
Britain^ but it is probable that it has escaped from our gardens^ in 
which it has been long cultivated. It forms one of the most striking 
and efiective of edgings for beds or walks; and it is also most suitable 
for planting in beds in spring gardens, or on the sunny slopes of rock- 
work, or for growing in pots. It succeeds best in deep rich fibrous 
loam and gravel or limestone, with plenty of moisture^ and^ at the same 
time^ ample drainage. The large solitary tubular deep rich blue fiowers 
are produced in the greatest abundance in April and May. The plant 
is readily propagated by division (the usual mode), and it may also be 
raised from seed. 

There is a variety of this most beautiful Gentian with the points of 
the segments of the corolla tipped with white; while another, it is said^ 
has the fiowers quite white. 

• The character of the order Qeniianh^em will be fonnd in page 60. 
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PRIMULA GLAUCESCENS. 



PLATE L. PIG. I. 

Primula glaucSicens, Mobstti. The Glanoesoent-leayed Primrose. 
Naiurdl Order— TsmjrLkCMM,* The Primrose Family. 

This species was first introduced from Switzerland in 1826; and more 
recently the Messrs. Backhouse have received it from the Italian Alps 
around Lake Como. It is a dwarf plant with numerous sessile^ i^gid^ 
radiately spreading leaves^ forming tufbs^ and with the flowers in um- 
bels on short flower-stalks. It is very nearly related to P. integrifoUa, 
but is readily distinguished from tliat species by the segments of the 
calyx being long and taper-pointed instead of short and bluntly rounded. 
It will be found suitable for planting on rockwork, in well-drained 
situations in peaty loam and grit. It may be increased by dividing the 
roots, or by seeds. 

This is the P. calydna of Gaudin. 



GAULTHERIA PROCUMBENS. 



PLATE L. Fia. TI. 



OauUhhria procumhens, Kalm. The Trailing Ghinltheria. 
Natural Order — ERiCACEJS.f The Heath Family. 

The species of Oaidtheria are very ornamental small evergreen shrubs, 

* The character of the order PrimuldcecB will be found in page 14. 
t The character of the order Ericdceoe will be fonnd in page 23. 
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with simple, alternate, exstipolate, toothed, ciliated leaves, and pretty 
white, rose-coloured, or scarlet flowers, which are axillary and terminal, 
generally racemose, rarely solitary. They thrive best in peat soil; and 
they may be increased by dividing the roots, by suckers, by layers, 
or by seeds. Two species are hardy, viz. ff. procunibens and O. 
ShMlon: the latter has been employed as an undergrowth in artificial 
plantations in the North of England and in Scotland, for the sake of 
the shelter and food which it affords to game. The berries of both 
species have an agreeable flavour, and are sometimes eaten. 

The genus was named by E^alm in honour of M. Gaulthier, a French 
Physician and Botanist at Quebec, and a writer on Maple Sugar. 

O. procumbens is a very pretty dwarf evergreen shrub, with shining 
leaves, a native of North America, where (from Canada to Virginia) 
it is found in damp woods, on mountains, and in sandy places, and 
whence it was introduced in 1762. It is of easy culture, grows about 
six inches high, spreads a good deal, and makes very ornamental 
edgings. It is also very suitable for planting on rockwork, succeeding 
best in damp shady situations. The elegant bell-shaped flowers are 
produced from July to September; and they are succeeded by bright 
red berries, which remain on the plant the greater part of the winter 
and give it an extremely ornamental appearance. The leaves, if pro- 
perly cured, make a most excellent tea, which the Canadians use either 
as a substitute for the Chinese Tea, or in addition to the more ordinary 
kinds to improve the flavour. In Canada the plant, indeed, is called 
Mountain Tea, as well as Partridge Berry, and Spring Winter-Green, 
It propagates itself readily by its creeping roots, or it may be raised 
from seed. 
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a large and very handsome panicle. The colour of the flower varies 
very mach: at first it is of a rich ultramarine; gradually, as the flower 
becomes more expanded^ the outside especially becomes of a deep 
purple, whilst the inside is much more inclined to azure blue. The 
plant grows about fou^ feet high, succeeding best in calcareous soil, 
particularly in chalk, or chalk mixed with loam; and it is increased 
either by seeds, which it ripens freely, or by cuttings. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son were so good as to forward the plant 
from which the figure in our plate is taken. 



4 . 
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LINUM FLAVUM. 



PLATE LII. — FIG. I. 

lAnum flavum, Linn^us. The Perennial Yellow Flax. 
Natural Order — Linacejs.* The Flax Family. 

This very pretty Flax, which was introduced in 1793, grows, accord- 
ing to Jacquin, by the sides of hedges and among shrubs in mountain- 
ous situations in Germany and Switzerland, rarely exceeding a foot in 
height. It is quite hardy in this countiy, and is very suitable for 
planting in the flower border, or on rockwork, in sunny situations, 
succQ€4iiig best in a mixture of light dry sandy peat and loam. The 
flowers, which expand most in the morning when the sun shines, are 
of a bright yellow, and are produced in corymbose leafy panicles, ap- 
pearing in succession during June, July, and part of August. The 
species may be increased by seeds, which it ripens freely, by division 
of the roots in the autumn, or by cuttings of the young shoots. 

This and several other species fL, carnpanulaium being one), long 
recognized by botanists a^ distinct, were combined by the late A. P. de 
Candolle under Linufn^ f^iatiduldsum of Moench. 






• The character of the order LindceoB has been already given in page 98. 
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HOUSTONIA C^RULEA. 



TLATE LII. — FIG. 11. 

Housthnia cartdea^ Linx^us. The Blue-floworcd Honstonia. 
Natural Order — Gentianace^.* The Gentian Family. 

The species of Hou^fdnia are not numerous. They are all pretty- 
elegant little North American plants, very suitable for growing in pots, 
or for planting in warm sunny situations on rockwork among"" other 
very small alpine plants, and succeeding best in moist sandy peat and 
loam. They are readily increased by dividing the roots in spiing. 

The genus was named by Gronovius in honour of Dr. William Houston, 
a celebrated British Botanist, who died in 1733. He was the highly- 
valued friend and correspondent of Philip Miller, to whom he rendered 
very valuable assistance in the preparation of The Gardener's Dictionary, 

H, coerulea is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced by the 
late Mr. Archibald Menzies (who accompanied the expedition under Van- 
couver) in 1785. It is a hardy perennial, growing extremely well in 
the open air in the neighbourhood of London, and, if it bo kept moist, 
it will continue producing a succession of its delicate pale blue flowers 
during the spring, summer, and autumn. The flower-stems, which 
arise from compact tufts of leaves, grow only two or three inches high, 
and care must, therefore, be taken that the plant is associated with other 
small alpines on level spots on rockwork, so that it is not likely to be 
overgrown. 



* The character of the order Oeiitiana4:eiS will be found in page 50. 
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MYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA. 



PLATE LHI. — PIO. I. 

Myosbtis dUsitijfhra, John Gilbebt Bakeb. The Loose-flowered Early Spring 

Forget-me-not. 

NaJbwral OrcJer—BoBAGiNACEis.* The Borage Family. 

This very beautifal species of Myosotis has been fonnd in Norway 
and in Switzerland. In our gardens it is best known by tbe name of 
M. monfana. It is one of the most desirable species of the genns^ in- 
valuable for planting in beds in spring gardens^ as it begins to flower 
in i^bsoary^ if the weather happens to bo favourable, and continues 
proSoiging a succession of its lovely deep blue flowers for three or four 
moaifai» It is a biennial, most closely resembling tbe Wood Forget- 
me-not fM, sylvdticaj, but it is not so bairy, and has tbe leaves more 
gradually tapering to a point; while the ribs on the stem are not so 
strongly marked. It should be grown in moist peat earth, and regularly 
watered in dry weather. It is easily raised from seed, and deserves to 
be most extensively grown. 



PRIMULA FAEINOSA. 

PLATE LIII. — PIO. II. 

Primula farinosa, Linnjeus. The Bird*8-Eye, or Mealy Primrose. 
Natural Order — PBiMULACEiB.t The Primrose Family. 

This very elegant little Primrose is a somewhat rare British plant, 

* The character of the order BoraginacecB has been already given in page 126. 
f The character of ihe order PrimiUdcem will be found in page 14. 
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fonnd in wet pastures and little rills by the sides of mountains in several 
places in the north of England^ and in one place near the Pentland 
Hills in Scotland. Few alpine plants are more beautiful than this, and 
few more suitable for planting on the moist ledges of rockwork some- 
what in the shade. The leayes, which are clothed with white silvery- 
looking meal on the under side and are musk-scented when touched, 
form tufbs, from which, during May, June, and July, numerous white- 
powdered flower-stems rise, from four to eight inches high, crowned 
with charming clusters of lively pink, rose-coloured, or deep crimson 
yellow-eyed flowers. Under cultivation the plant attains a somewhat 
greater height. If grown on rockwork, it should be planted in deep 
well-drained crevices filled with light fibrous sandy loam and peat with 
grit. Whether thus grown, or in pots or pans, in which it will succeed 
very well, perfect drainage should be secured, especially in winter; and 
it should have an abundant supply of moisture at the root during 
the summer. It is propagated by division. 

There is a very small and interesting variety ^P. farinbsa acaulisj, 
in which the flowers are not borne on flower-stems, but appear amongst 
the leaves, forming little cushions, both the flowers and the leaves being 
smaller than those of the species. It may be grown on rockwork or 
in pots or pans, like the species, but, in the former case, being so 
small, it will require great care and attention, as there will be danger 
of its being overgrown by other plants. 

The pale-flowered American Bird's-eye Primrose (the P. pusilla of 
Goldie) is nearly allied to P, farinoaa, but it has always pale flowers, 
and they are delightfully fragrant. The species inhabits many parts of 
Canada, where it is not unfrequently mistaken for the real P. femnbsa. 
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CORONILLA MINIMA. 



PLATE LIV. — PIG. I. 

CoronQla minima, LiNNiBUS. Tho Least Coronilla, or Hatchet Vetch. 
Natural Order — LEGUHiMOSiS * The Loguminous Family. 

Most of the greenhouse species of Coronilla are very pretty flowering 
shmbs^ which grow best in a mixture of peat and loam^ and are readily 
increased by cuttings and by seeds. Three of these, viz. : C. valenttna, 
G, glauca, and 0. vimijialis, are valuable as they produce their pretty 
yellow flowers in winter, and often all the summer. C. argentea, the 
leaves of which have a silvery appearance,t bears a profusion of flowers 
which have a strong sweet scent. Two of the shrubby species are hardy, 
viz.: 0, E'menis (the Scorpion Senna), which has very pretty red and 
yellow flowers, and is a very popular plant; and C.juncea, which has 
singular rush-like slender branches, that arc partly destitute of leaves. 
There are several perennial, and one or two annual species: the former 
are increased by dividing the roots or by seeds, and the latter by seeds 

only. 

The name of OoronWa is from corona, a crown, in allusion to the 
flowers being disposed in little tufts like coronets at the tops of the 
peduncles. 

C. minima is the smallest of the hardy perennial species, a native of 
the South of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1658. It is a prostrate 
evergreen plant, and may either be grown in pots or planted in sunny 
well-drained fissures on rockwork, in rich loam. The flowers are yellow 
and are produced in small clusters in May, June, and July. 

The figure in our plate is taken from a plant kindly forwarded by 
Messrs. Backhouse and Son. 

♦ The character of the order Leguminosce has been already given in page 89. 

f The silvery appearance of this plant is occasioned by its being grown in a 
poor dry soil ; and if it be removed into better ground, it will take a glaucous 
colour, and tho contrary. 
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LITHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM. 



PLATE LIV. — PIG. II. 

Lithospermum p^rostratum. La Peybouse. The prostrate Gromwell. 
Natural Order — Bobaginacejk.* The Borage Family. 

The species of Lifhospertnum are annuals^ perennials^ or undershrubs, 
more or less hairy, with leafy steins, and bine, white, or yellow flowers, 
produced in leafy cymes or one-sided spikes. Three of the species 
are British plants, one of which fL. arvensej is an annual, and the 
other two fL. (iffi<^lnale and L. imi^mreo^oeruleumj are perennials, the 
last named being somewhat rare. The bark of L, arvense abounds 
with a deep red dye, which stains paper, linen, etc., and is easily 
communicated to oily substances, like the Alkanet root (the root of 
Anchuaa thictdria), which was anciently used for staining the skin, and 
hence the plant is called Bastard Alkanet as well as Com Oromwell. 
The country girls in the north of Sweden stain their faces with the 
root on days of festivity. The roots of L. tinctQrium, a species from 
the South of Europe, contain a reddish-brown substance used by 
dyers. L. ojjicinah has stony, brittle, egg-shaped nuts, exquisitely 
polished, grey or yellowish; and being considered like a stone, were 
for thikt reason used as a cure for the disease so named. All the 
species are easily cultivated, succeeding best in sandy or peaiy loam 
and grit. The shrubby kinds are well adapted for growing on rock- 
work, or on the tops of walls, where they will speedily establish 
themselves if allowed to scatter their seeds; or they may be planted 
in the mixed border, or kept in pots, and increased by cuttings. 

The generic name is from lithos, a stone, and »pcnna, a seed, in 
allusion to the nuts or seeds being extremely hard and shining like 
little polished pebbles. 

L. prostrahim is a very ornamental trailing evergreen species, intro- 

* The character of the order Boragindeem will be found in page 126. 
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duced from the South of Europe in 1825, and very suitable for 
growing either on rockwork or in the mixed border. The leaves are 
narrow, lance-shaped, and hairy. The flowers, which are of a lovely 
brilliant blue with faint reddish stripes, are produced in small terminal 
panicles during May and June. 

This species is very frequently found under the name of L. fnUico^ 
swrn, but it is quite distinct from that plant, which grows erect. 
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IN WUICU THE PLANTS FIGURED AND DESCRIBED ARE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO TUB 

NATURAL SYSTEM. 



RANUNCULACE^. 

(The Ilanunculas, or Crowfoot 



Family.) 

Anemone ncmorosa flore-pleno 
Anemone stellata . 
Aquilegia alpina 
Aquilegia canadensis 
Aqoilegia pjrenaica . 

PAPAVERACE^. 

(The Poppy Family.) . 
Papaver nudicaule 

FDMARIACE^. 

(The Fumitory Family.) 
Fumaria densiflora 



6 



132 
112 
125 
100 
6 



9 
9 



104 
104 



CRUCIFER^. 

(The Cruciferous Family.) 29, 30 

Aubrietia deltoidea B grandiflora 

Cardamine trifolia 

Cheiranthus alpinus . 

Draba aizoides 

Draba glacialis .... 

Iberis Bubanii 



121 
29 
76 
42 

122 
43 



POLYGALACEiE. 

(The Milkwort Family.) 

Polygala calcarea 
Polygala paucifolia 

I. 



74 

130 
74 



CARYOPHYLLACE^. 

(The Pink and Carnation Family.) 1 

Dianthus caucasicos • 66 

Dianthus gallicus . . * 
Lychnis Lagascss 
Lychnis Yiscaria splendens . 



Silene acaulis 
Silene Schafta 

LINAGES. 

(The Flax Family.) 

Linum flavum 
Linum salsoloides 



113 
117 
1 
130 
82 



98 

138 
98 



HYPERIGAGE^. 

(The St. John's Wort FamUy.) 11 
Hypericum nummulariom • 11 

GERANIAGE^. 

(The Geranium Family.) 21, 22 
Geranium cinereum . . • 21 

LEGUMINOS^. 

(The Logniuinous Family.) 89-94 

Coronilla minimft 1^2 

Hedysarum obMorum ... 89 



SANGUISORBAGE^ 

(The Burnet Family.) 
AcsBna microphylla 
U 



33,34 
33 



8i. 
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ROSACE JE. 

(The Rose FamUy.) 
Dryas octopetala 

CRASSULACEiE. 

(The Crassula Family.) 

Sedum Ewersii 

Sedum pallidum roseum 

Sedum reflexum 

Sedum sexaneulare 

Sedum turgidum 

Sempervivum arachnoidcum 



70,71 
70 



5,6 

86 
26 
15 
55 
44 
5 



SAXIFRAGACEiE. 

(The Saxifrage Family.) 39, 40 

Pamassia palustris . . 46 

Saxifraga Aizoon 
Saxifraga longifolia vera 
Saxifraga oppositifolia 



COMPOSITE. 

(The Composite Family ) 

Artemisia alpina 
Aster alpinus 
Stenactis speciosa 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

(The Bell-Flower Family.) 

Campanula carpatica B alba 
Campanula garganica 
Campanula Hostii 
Campanula muralis 
Campanula pulla 
Campanula turbinata 

ERICACE^. 

(The Heath Family.) 

Andromeda hypnoides . 
Andromeda tetragona 
Erica Mackaiana 
Gaultheria procumbens 
Menziesia caerulca 
Menziesia empctriformis 
Menziesia po ifolia 



82 

39 

110 



CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

(The Honeysuckle Family.) 10 
Linnasa borealis . . . 10 



16 

106 
16 
72 



8 

67 

79 
107 
120 

25 
8 



23 

73 
80 
23 

134 
66 

116 
45 



GENTIANACE^. 

(The Gentian Family.) 

Erythreea aggregata 
Gentiana acaulis 
Gentiana Andrewsii 
Houstonia cirulea 

BORAGINACEiE. 

(The Borage Family.) 

Lithospermum prostratum 
Myosotis dissitiflora . 
Myosotis rupicola . 

SCROPHULARIACE^. 

(The Figwort Family.) 

Erinus alpinus 
Linaria alpina . 
Linaria origanifolia 
Mazus pumilio . 
Pentstcmon ovatum 
Veronica Nummularia 

LABIATE. 

(The Labiate Family.) 

ScuteVaria alpina . 
Scutellaria alpina B lupuliua 
Thymus azureus 

PRIMULACE^. 



Androsace yillosa 
Cortusa Matthioli . 
Cyclamen coum vemum 
Primu'a amoena 
Primula denticu^ata . 
Primula farinosa 
Primula glaucesceus . 
Primula longiflora 
Primula viscosa 
So'danella alpina 
Trien talis europaea 



48,50 

96 
133 

49 
139 



126 
142 

126 



123 

84 

4 

21 

136 

118 



64 

64 
72 
78 



(The Primrose Family.) 13, 14 



109 

113 

80 

87 

31 

140 

134 

61 

122 

88 

13 



POLYGONACE^. 

(The Buckwheat Family.) 53, 54 
Polygonum vacciniifo'ium . 53 

THYMELACEiE. 

(The Spurge Laurel Family.) 127, 128 
Daphne Cnconim . . . 127 
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ORCHIDACE^.. 




(The Orchid Family.) 


2,3 


Cypripedium Calceolus . 
Cypripedium spectabile 
Orchis foliosa 


2 

19 
CO 


IRIDACE^. 




(The Iris Family.) 


68,69 


Crocus Aucheri 
Crocus Boryanus . 
Crocus nudiflorus 
Crocus Sieberi 
Crocus speciosus 


124 

. 68 

76 

97 

77 



AMARYLLIDACEJ:. 

(The Amaryllis Family.) 

Galauthus plicatus 
Loucojum veriium 
Narcissus juncifolius 
Narcissus minor 



62 

62 

95 

115 

102 



HEMEROCALLIDACEJE. 

(The Day Lily Family.) 
Funkia undulata B variegata . 

ASPHODELACEJE. 

(The Asphodel Family.) 

Puschkinia scilloides 
Scilla bifolia rubra 

MELANTHACE^. 

(The Melanthium Family.) 

Bulbocodium vernum 
Colchicum autumnale flore-pleno 
Merendcra Bulbocodium 



27 
27 



57 

85 
57 



52 

101 
50 
52 
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AbBintb 

Aceiut microphjlU 

Amarjlltdacee 

Amarjllii Family . 

Andromeda hjpndides 

Andromeda tetragona 

Aruln-i,^.- vllli.^A 

Anemone hortcnsis 

Anemone neraoroaa flore-pleni 

Anemone atellata 

Aqiiilegift alpina 

Aqnilegia cauadensia 

Aqnilefpa pyrenaica . 

Artemisia alpina 

ABpbodoEacess 

Aaphodel Familj , 

Aater alpinus .... 

Aubrietia deltoidea B grAndiflnrn 



Bastard Alkanet 
Bear's-Ear Sanicle, Common 
Bell-floirer, Anstrian 
Bell-flower, dM-k violet-coloiiK'd 

Bell-flower, Gar^tanian 
Beli-flower, Host's 
Bell-flower, maset 
Bell-flower, vase-like . 
Boll-flower, white flowered Carpatbia 
Bell-flower Familj . . . 
BeU Heath . . 
Bird's- oye Primrose . 
Bistort. Bil berry -leovcd 
Bitter CresB, three-leaved 

Borage Pamiiy . . , , 
Brook-lime .... 

Bnck-bean 

Buckwheat Family 
Bolbocodium vemam 
Bnmet Family 



Cnsalpiniea 

Campanula . 

Campanula, I 

Caropannla, dark Tiolet-colonred 



Campanula, wall 
Campanula garganica 
Campanula Hoatii 
Campanula mnrolis 
Campanula Portenschlagiam 
Campanula pulta 
Cemponula turbinata 
C am jiBii ul aceee 
Cundytuft, Bubani's . 
Cantabrian Hi>ath . 
Capri roliacen 
Caraamine trifolia 
Carpathian Bell-flower 
Caryophyllftceffi 
Cassiope .... 
Catcbfty, late flowering 
Oatchfly, Bed German 
Oatchfl^, stemless . 
Caucasian Pink 
CaucAsian Primrose 
CbeiranthoB alpinua . 
Chickweed Wintergreen 
Colchicnm aatnmnale flore-pl( 
Colchicnm variegatam . 
Columbine, Alpine 
Columbine, Canadian 
Columbine, Fyrenean 
Composite 
Composite FamUy 
Coninilla minima . 
Cortn^a Uatthioli 
Cowslip, purple Kepal 
Crane's-bill, grey 
Crassulaccffi 
Craaanla Family 
Cr^me d' Absintlie 
Crocus Auchori 
Crocus, autumnal 
Crocus BoryanuB 
Crocus cbrr Ban thus 
CrocuB nndifloraB 
Crocus satiTOB 
Crocus Sieberi 
Crocus speciosns 
Crowfoot Family 
Omoifers 
Orndferons Family 
Onckooflower 
Onsbion Pink 
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Cyclamen coam v 
Cyclamen Hprine 
Cypripedium Calceolns 
Cypripcdinm spectabilc 



»»...,» jt pollTolia 
Daffodil, dwarf 
Daffodil, Bnsh-leaved 
Dalmatian Campaaidft 
Daphne Gneorum 
Daphne^ trailing 
Day Lily Family 
Day Lily of Japan 
Diantbns barbatna 
Dianthua cancasicns 
Dianthns f^llicnH 
Draba aizoidcs 
Draba glacialis . 
Dryas octopetala 



Easter Giant 
Ean m£dicinale 
Erica w°''i~in"* 
Erica Tetralix 
Ericacee 
Erigeron 
ErinuB alpnua 
Erinus hireutns 
Erythnaa aggregata 



Faraetia deltoidea 

Figwort Family 

Plax Family 

Flax, PorenniiJ yellow 

Flax, Salsola-like 

ForBft-Ttit-iiot, Alpine . 

Forgft-me-iiot, loose- flowt-rcd 

gpriug 
Forget-me-not, wood 
Fnmariac^ie 
Famaria densiflora 
Fnmitory, denao-flowored 
Fumitory Family 








Oalanthns plicataa 

Garland -flower 
G.iultherin proi'n 
Qentinn. Andrews') 
Gpntiaii, biirrel-tloweri^d 
Gentian, Soapwort-like 
Gentian, etemleBa 
Gentian Family 
Gentiana acaulia 
Gentiana Andrewaii 



Gentianacem 
Gentianelta, common 
Oeraniaccra 
Geranium cinerenm 
Geranium Family 
Germander 

GrasB of FamaaBUB . 
Gromwell, tbe prostrate 
Gromwell, corn 



Harebell .... 
Harebell of St. Angelo 
Hatchet Vetch, the least . 
Heath, Dr. Mackay'B crosa-leaTed 
Heath Family . 
Heath Gardrobe 
Hrdysarum obscuruni 
Hplleborc of tbe AncientB 
He merocal 1 idaccfo 
HermoductylH of tbe Arabia 
Honcjiiiickli.' Family 
Houseleclc, Cobweb 
Houstonia cseralea 
Hypericaceffi . 
Hypericum nnmrnnlarium 



Iberis Bubanii 
Iridac«e 
Irish Heath 
Irish Whorta 
Iria Family 



Labiatffi 

Labiate Family 

Lady's Slipper, English . 

Lady's Slipper, remarkable 

Lady's Smock 

LcguminouB Family . 

Loucojum vernum . 

Linaccffi 

Linoria alpina 

Linaria onganifolia 

Linn»a borealis 

Linnm i.'ani|>HTiu1atiim 

Linum fliivum 

Linum plnndulosiim . 

Linnm siiltiuli>ideB . 

Iithosporniiim prostrati 

Lundon Prido 

Lychnis Lagaacte 

Lychiiij" Viscaria splendcns 



Uar.us pumilio .... 
Ueadow Saffron, aatumnal 
Uoadow Saffron of the Spring 
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Melanthaceae 
M'lanthium Family . 
Monjantbcs trifoliate 
Mcnziesia csBrulea 
Menziesia empetriformis 
Mcnziesia polifolia 
Merendera Bulbocodium 
Milkwort, Chalk 
Milkwort Family 
Milkwort, naked-stalked 
Mimosea) 
Mors Campion 
Mountain Avens 
Mountain Tea 
Moxa 
Mugwort 

Myosotis alpestris 
Myosotis dissitiflora 
Myosotis montana 
Myosotis rupicola . 
Myosotis sylvatica 



Narcissus juncifolius 
Narcissus minor 



Old Man 
OrchidacesB 
Orchid Family 
Orchis foliosa 



PapaveracesB 

Papaver nudicaule 

Papilionacese 

Parnassia ^lustris 

Partridge Berry 

Patience Dock 

Pea Family 

Pentstemon ovatum 

Petrocoptis Lagasca) 

Phyllodoce taxi folia 

Pink and Carnation Family 

Pink, Caucasian 

Pink, French 

PolygalacesB 

Polygala calcarea 

Poly gala pauci folia 

Polygonacea3 

Polygonum vacciniifolium 

Poppy Family 

Poppy, naked stalked yellow 

Primrose Family 

Primrose, Bird*s-Eye, or mealy 

Primrose, clammy 

Primrose, glaucescent-leaved 

Primrose, long-flowered 

Primrose, purple Caucasian 

Primrose, tootoed leaved. •* 



62 
52 
51 
56 
116 
46 
6-2 
130 
74 
74 
93 
130 
70 
135 
107 
106 
126 
140 
140 
126 
126,110 



116 
102 



106 

3 

2 

36 



9 

9 

90 

46 

136 

53 

90 

136 

117 

56 

1 

66 

113 

74 

130 

74 

63,64 

53 

9 

9 

13 

140 

122 

134 

61 

■ 87 

31 



I 



Primnlaoeaa 
Primula amcena 
Primula calycina 
Primula ciliata 
Primula denticulata 
Primula farinosa 
Primula fannosa acaulis 
Primula glaucescens 
Primula lon^flora 
Primula piisilla 
Primula villosa . 
Primula viscosa 
Puschkinia scilloides 



BanunculacesB 
Ranunculus Family 
Rattlesnake root 
Rosaceaa 
Rose Family 



13,14 

87 
134 
122 

31 
140 
141 
i:i4 

61 
141 
122 
122 

85 



6 
6 

74 

70,71 

70 



B 



Saffron Crocus ... 70 

St. Agnes's Flower ... 95 

St. Dabeoc's Heath . . 46 

St. Dabeoc's Menziesia . . 46 
St. John's Wort, Moneywort-leaved 11 
San^uisorbaoesB . . .33, 34 

Sanicle, Common Bear*8-£ar 118 
SaxifragaceaB . 39, 40 

Saxifraga Aizoon ... 82 

Saxifraga crustata ... 40 

Saxifraga lingulata . . 40 

Saxifraga longifolia vera . . 39 

Saxifraga oppositifolia . . 110 

Saxifrage, Aizoon ... 82 

Saxifrage, crustaceoos edged 40 

Saxifrage, long-leaved . . 39 

Saxifrage, Purple Mountain . 110 

Saxifrage, tongue-leaved 40 

Saxifrage Family ... 39 

Scilla bifolia rubra . . 57 

Scorpion Grass, rock . . 126 

ScrophulariacesB ... 4 

Scutellaria alpina ... 64 

Scutellaria alpina B lupulina 72 

Sedum acre .... 56 

Sedum album ... 44 

Sedum Ewersii .... 86 

Sedum pallidum roseum . 26 

Sedum reflexum . . 15 

Sedum sexangulare . . 55 

Sedum turgidum ... 44 

Sempervivam arachnoideum 5 

Silene acaulis .... 130 

Silene Schafta ... 82 

Skull-cap, Alpine . . . .64 

Skull-Gap, Hop-flowered Alpine 72 

Snake's-wced .... 53 

Snofwdrop, common . . 62 

Snowdrop, Crimean ... 62 
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Snowdrop, plaited, or Russian 
Snow-flake, spring . 
Soldanella alpina 
Sonthemwood . 
Sowbread 

Speedwell, Moneywort-leaved 
Sparse Laurel Family . 
Squill, red-flowered two-leaved 
Starwort, Alpine 
Stenactis speciosa 
Stonecrop, biting • 
Stonecrop, Ewers's 
Stonecrop, reflexed yellow 
Stonecrop, rosy 
Stonecrop, six-angled 
Stonecrop, tasteless 
Stonecrop, turgid . 
Sundew 
Sweet William 



Tarragon 
Thyme, azure 



62 
95 
88 
106 
81 
118 
127 
67 
16 
72 
55 
86 
15 
26 
55 
55 
44 
47 
66 



106 

78 



Thymelaoeaa . . . 127,128 

Thymus azureus ... 78 

Toad-flax, Alpine ... 84 

Toad-flax, Marjoram-leaved . 4 

Trien talis europssa . . . 13 



Veuus's Slipper ... 3 

Veronica Nummularia 118 

Yillarsia nymphasoides . . 51 

w 

Wallflower, Alpine ... 75 

Wall-Pepper .... 55 

Whitlow Grass, Icy . . 122 

Whitlow Grass, Sc^green . 42 

Windflower .... 112 

Wintergreen, European Chiokweed 13 

Wintergreen, spring . . 135 

Wood Anemone, double-flowered 132 

Wormwood .... 106 



THE END. 
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